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THRILLS OF BOOK-COLLECTING 


by 


JOHN M. ‘TURNBULL 


se 


... .depositing a tester, | bore away the tattered prize in triumph.”’ 
The Months, by Charles Lamb. 


The best kind of book-collecting is such as is born of the collector’s 
interest in a subject, or love for an author or group of authors, and it is of 
such that I propose to speak. Books carry an atmosphere which. however 
laden with pertinent associations, may yet be sensed by the merest tyro. It 
requires no connoisseur to recognise the warm brown tones of Augustan 
England in the contemporary calf and classic grace of title-page of that 
period. Asa boy the mere handling of one of these volumes at the barrows of 
Farringdon Road imparted colour to the history I had been learning at 
school. It was a magic touchstone, revealing to me glimpses of old Lon- 
don — her authors, courtiers, aldermen, andapprentices. ‘The lumbering 
progress of an ejaculatory Johnson waking the echoes of Fleet Street. Pope 
and Walpole, dilittantingin their baroque retreats, westward. Coach pas- 
sengers Edgeware born, in fearful apprehension of lurking ‘Turpin or 
desperate Shepherd. ‘The very fears of those times are invested by the 
caress of passing time with charm. 

Indiscriminate acquisition of old books is a good probation for the 
collector. It quickens his sensitiveness to the associations that cling to all 
books of permanent value, and keens that flair for romance that alone can 
sustain an interest directed into future and more purposeful channels. In 
selecting a province in which to indulge the collecting urge, it is not always 
advisable to fix on a favourite author. A collection without a corner stone 
in the shape of a first edition of the selected author’s masterpiece is a stand- 
ing reproach, and to all but the extremely wealthy, the reproach in respect 
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of a Shakespeare, a Milton, a Keats, or a Dickens collection would be inera- 
dicable. Originality has its advantages and disadvantages. ‘lo collect an 
author who so far as the collector knows has not been collected before, offers 
a virgin field of research, but at the same time means ploughing a lonely 
furrow. Community of interest is stimulating, but the thrills vielded are 
necessarily fewer and less intense, and competition, according to degree, 
renders acquisition of choicest items expensive. A favourite amongst the 
minor authors is ideal, particularly if not too modern. Some perspective is 
required, and this is wanting in collections of the works of living authors. 
The latter lack the purely objective charm of age, and have not the capacity 
for transporting their owners in spirit to former times. 


One of the greatest pleasures of book-collecting consists in browsing 
over the dealers’ shelves, or over the barrows of open-air marts. There 
is, unfortunately, little opportunity for doing this away from the cities 
and towns of Europe and America, but the pleasure of scanning the 
catalogues issued by most dealers of any pretension is open to anybody, 
anywhere. A hook dealer’s catalogue to-day is a work of scholarship, 
and frequently of beauty. As long as a collector makes an occasional 
purchase, the dealer will retain his name on his mailing list, and a mail 
consisting of catalogues from some half-dozen firms ensures hours of 
delight. Pencil in hand, the hardened collector works steadily through 
each catalogue jotting down on its cover the serials of the items that have 
taken his fancy. Sometimes the cost of items so listed will much exceed 
what he can afford to pay, and then commences an exacting process 
of elimination, which continues until his selection is more in conformity 
with his pocket, when his order is then despatched. If the order includes 
palpable bargains it is doubtful whether it will be executed in full, for 
equally keen collectors are on the gui vive the other side, telephoning 
or telegraphing for reservation of their desiderata almost immediately 
on receipt of the catalogue. After experiencing numerous disappointments 
of this nature, I one week resolved to order every item that appealed to 
me in a batch of recently received catalogues, feeling assured that 
not more than a quarter of the order would be executed. To my mixed 
horror and delight, in six weeks time the post brought me every item I had 
ordered, together with bills that ruined me for months. This is where an 
element of sport enters into the thing. ‘The greater the bargain, the greater 
the thrill on its delivery. It has been touch and go, and the man on the spot 
has been beaten for once. I remember once seeing unobtrusively recorded 
in a catalogue from London, under the heading ‘Lamb, John’’, the pamph- 
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let by Charles Lamb’s brother on Humanity, of which one copy only was 
hitherto known. The price asked was five shillings. As the American ow- 
ner of the only other recorded copy consistently refuses to allow it to be 
reprinted, this copy would be exceedingly valuable. So distant seemed the 
prospect of the prize falling to me, I almost refrained from ordering it. 
Ccllectors and collectors’ buyers I imagined swooping down on it in their 
scores. However, I did order, and as expected was informed that it had been 
sold before receipt of my order. As nothing further was ever heard of this 


copy, it is assumed it was purchased by some humanitarian, blissfully ig- 
norant of its Elian association .— 


For J. M. T. is but desire, 

What though he sent a week-end wire 
‘l’o catch the mail at Cape ‘Town Docks. 
T'was one of Fortune’s nasty knocks 
He was not near St. Martin’s spire! 


Did Thomas J. a taxi hire ? 
Did Blunden, Downing, Howe, aspire ? 
Oh, down the winner with some rocks, 


For J. M. 'T.! 


Did E. V. L. poke up the fire, 
And telephone ? I bet Jack Squire 
Sent out. Or did these tardy crocks 
Humanitarians in frocks, 
Un-Elian, help to beat the buyer 
For J. M. T.? 


To get the best out of a catalogue, it should be read right through, and 
not just glanced at for names of particular authors. Under the heading 
“Brewing’’, I once found a reference to Basil Montague’s Enquiry into the 
Fffects of Fermented Liquors, 1813, the first repository of the authorised text 
of Charles Lamb’s “‘Confessions of a Drunkard.” I secured this for five 
shillings, but had it been classified under ‘“‘Lamb’’, I am sure I would have 
been beaten by the man on the spot. Sometimes under a key word or name 
is mentioned some work which is bound up with the main item, and exceeds 
the former in interest and value. I secured my copy of that rather rare little 
book, Leigh Hunt’s Performers of the London Theatres, 1807, through seeing 
it offered as bound up with Barnes’s Criticisms of the Bar, under the heading 
“Legal”. Against the names of illustrators are sometimes offered books 


‘ 
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whose interest and valve lie quite apart from the illustrations. Under 
Cruikshank I have twice seen reference to a little pamphlet entitled The 
Devil’s Walk. Written in collaboration by Coleridge and Southey, 
who as a joke gave out that it was by Richard Porson, this poem was 
published in 1830 as the work of that staid classical scholar. I failed 
to secure the copies offered as Cruikshankiana at five shillings each, 
but to my delight, I eventually got a perfect copy with uniq ue 
points for one and six, from a dealer who had offered it under 
the heading “Porson”. Dealers who are aware of the history of this 
little production demand ten pounds for less interesting copies than 
mine. I have also seen Lamb’s Satan in Search of a Wife offered under the 
heading “‘Cruikshank’’, but overseas Lamb and Coleridge collectors are 
now wise to the possibilities concealed under this illustrator’s name. Ano- 
ther valuable Lamb book that I have twice missed through not being on the 
spot is Thelwell’s Poetical Recreations of the Champion, published in 1822. 
This little volume containstwelve pieces by Lamb and one by his sister, and is 
much sought after by l.amb collectors. Aseven pound book generally at the 
dealers, this copy was offered at seven and sixpence. In all these instances 
the dealer had failed to realise the principle association of the work offered. 
To expect him to do so in every case would be to expect the impossible. 
He may have personal preferences, within the scope of which he may be an 
authority, but his wares cover the whole circle of literary interest, whereas 
the collector’s knowledge is concentrated on the small arc representing the 
works of one or two authors, and of these it is possible for him to acquire by 
intensive study an almost exhaustive knowledge of recorded information. 
A dealer will readily admit that he is often caught napping. It is good for 
business, and he realises good-naturedly that he is fair game. It isa different 
matter taking advantage of a layman’s ignorance, and relieving him of a 
treasure in return for one tenth of its value. 


But no collection can be formed entirely out of freak bargains. 'The col- 
lector must be prepared to acquire his desiderata for the most part at 
current market prices. ‘here are many collectors who fill up lacunae in 
their collections at the first opportunity, quite irrespective of cost, and if 
their subject or author is of genuine importance or interest,they seldom have 
cause to regret having done so. If they have paid too much for one item, 
the odds are they have secured another as a bargain, so that the aggregate 
appreciation in value of the collection really does not suffer. An acquain- 
tance of mine a few years ago disposed of his Kipling collection for over 
£8,000. In spite of the fact that he seldom refrained from paying top current 
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prices, both at the dealers and at auction, even at times against the advice of 
the most knowledgable brokers, he told me that the entire cost of his collec- 
tion did not exceed £2,000. ‘The reputable dealer is the collector’s friend. 
When he offers a book without comment, the buyer can rest assured that it is 
in good condition, or if not, that it will be taken back.He will do his utmost 
to trace copies of any scarce book required, and once friendly contact is 
established, will furnish valuable bibliographical advice. 


Even when the purchaser buys a book at what he believes to be its true 
value, he may meet with a happy surprise. One of the London dealers 
offered a copy of Lamb’s Album Verses, 1830, in original boards, for fifty 
shillings. I ordered it by'return of post and was informed that that particular 
copy had already been disposed of, but that another copy also in original 
boards was available at the same price. I accepted the offer, and after the 
volume had been in my possession for some time, discovered that it 
represented an early unrecorded issue of the first edition, and to all intents 
and purposes was unique. What first drew my attention to the variation was 
the presence of a conjugate pair of leaves unpierced for the binder’s thread. 
This led me to enquire how the pair was secured in the book, and I found 
that it was gummed to an adjoining leaf. The pair constituted a cancel, in- 
serted in substitution of matter that for some reason it was deemed desirable 
to withdraw. There isa clear indication as to what was withdrawn, but the 
reason for its withdrawal is still obscure. Moxon’s 1836 edition of Lamb’s 
Poems was merely a reprint of the poems published originally in Lamb’s 
Works of 1818, with the Album Verses of 1830 added as a pendant. Lamb’s 
arrangement of the first part is rigidly adhered to, while in regard to the 
Album Verses section the arrangement differs from that of the 1830 volume 
only to the extent necessitated by the cancel, the four poems that in the 1836 
volume replaced three in that of 1830, constituting presumably the matter 
contained in the cancelled pages of the latter. ‘The implication is that 
Moxon in reprinting Album Verses in 1836, followed a stock copy of the ear- 
lier volume as originally made up, without the cancel. In support of this 
theory, I found in Peter Cunningham’s Songs of England and Scotland pub- 
lished in 1835, one of the four poems, being Lamb’s lines addressed to 
Katherine Orkney. As far as was then known these lines had never before 
appeared in print, and it is claimed by all editors of Lamb that they appeared 
for the first time in 1836. If, however, as supposed they had been printed on 
the cancelled pages of the first edition of Album Verses, an advance copy of 
which may have got into the hands of either of the Cunningham’s, their 
appearance in Moxon’s reissue is no longer difficult to understand. I des- 
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cribed this volume at length in the Times Literary Supplement a few years ago, 
and a few months later a dealer who had evidently been on the look out for 
copies of this variant issue discovered another which he offered at £45. 
So my copy was no longer unique. All this probably sounds involved, but 
most bibliographical problems have a way of being inv ved. Problems 
involving cancels more so than others. But they are by fr and away tho 
most interesting. Perhaps the most famous on record is that affecting the 
leaf on which page 48 of Dr. Johnson’s Journey to the Western Islands, pub- 
lished in1775, appeared. ‘To present the story in its least involved form I 
shall let that master of bibliographical technique, Mr. R. W. Chapman, 
tell it in his own words. “‘Johnson’’, writes Mr. Chapman in his little book 
Cancels, ‘‘describes with indignation how the cathedral church of Elgin was 
‘shamefully suffered to dilapidate by deliberate robbery and frigid indif- 
ference,’ and how government ordered the lead to be stripped from the roof 
and sold. ‘I hope every reader will rejoice that this cargo of sacrilege was 
lost at sea.’ His sense of fairness, and his indignation at a sacrilege nearer 
home, led him to continue thus : 


Let us not, however, make too much haste to despise our neighbours. 
There is now, as I have heard, a body of men, not less decent or vir- 
tuous than the Scottish council, longing to melt the lead of an English 


cathedral. What they shall melt, it were just that they should swallow. 


On the eve of publication Johnson’s conscience misgave him, and he 
wrote to William Strahan, printer and joint publisher of the book : 

Sir, 

I waited on you this morning. .. 1 came to consult you ona little 
matter that gives me some uneasiness. In one of the pages there is 
a severe censure of the Clergy of an English Cathedral which I am 
afraid is just, but I have since recollected that from me it may be 
thought improper for the Dean did mea kindness about forty years ago. 
He is now very old, and I am not young. Reproach can do him no 
good, and in myself I know not whether it is zeal or wantonness. 

Can a leaf be cancelled without too much trouble ? Tell me what I 
shall do. I have no settled choice but I would not refuse to allow the 
charge. To cancel it seems the surer side. Determine for me. 

I am, Sir, 
Your most humble servant, 
Sam. Johnson, 
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Tell me your mind, if you will cancel it I will write something 
to fillup the vacuum. Please to direct to the Borough. 


Johnson, as a professional, knew he must fill up the vacuum. Other- 
wise, pages 47 and 48 must each have been ‘‘short” by some four lines. 
What he wrote was not less characteristic than his first thought, though it is 
less sharply pointed : 

Let us not, however, make too much haste to despise our neigh- 
bours. Our own cathedrals are mouldering by unregarded dilapidation. 

It seems to be part of the despicable philosophy of the time to despise 

monuments of sacred magnificance, and we are in danger of doing 

that deliberately, which the Scots did not do but in the unsettled state 
of an imperfect constitution. 


Johnson’s original text was preserved in manuscript, in a copy of the 
first edition which came to the Bodleian. But no uncancelled copy of the 
book has been recovered. Some years ago, however, Mr. R. B. Adam 
acquired a loose copy of the original leaf D8. It is slit for cancellation, and 
its preserver has added this note : 


“This leaf was cancelled by the author and is reckoned curious on 
account of this last paragraph. Lichfield is the cathedral alluded to.”’ 


This paper is not intended as a treatise on bibliography. Occasional 
matters of bibliographical technique are touched on merely to illustrate 
how thrills can be struck from book-collecting by the application of a little 
bibliographical knowledge. The persistent collector must invariably be- 
come a bibliographer. He cannot help himself. Without considerable 
knowledge of the subject he cannot tell whether he is buying perfect or 
imperfect copies, and it is on the collector that the editor relies for in- 
tegrity of text. 


Binding Styles 


A branch of bibliography that has an important bearing on the deter- 
mination of priority of issue has within recent years come into being 
through the assiduity of Mr. Michael Sadleir. The difference between edi- 
tion and issue has never been satisfactorily defined, but for our purpose 
an edition may be taken to mean all copies of a book printed from one main 
setting up of type, while an issue is a subdivision thereof, and is usually 
a separate release by the publisher, although there are instances’ of the 
issue of variant batches at one and the same time. When the copyright 
of a book changes hands involving the transfer of any unexhausted stock, 


s 
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it is usual for the new publisher to replace the title-page of the unsold 
copies with a new one bearing the name of his firm. Copies sold with 
the new title-page constitute a new issue, 1 distinction does not 
offer much difficulty to the collector or cataloguer. ‘The issue of books in 
two or more bindings, as sole distinction, however, until recently, led to 


and SUCN 


much doubt as to which binding characterised the first issue. The evo- 
lution of publishers’ bindings had never been studied until Mr. Sadleir 
initiated his investigations, and unless the required information was 
documentarily revealed, priority remained uncertain 


Mr. Sadleirset himself the task of classifying publishers’ binding styles, 
and by examination of hundredsof books conforming toeach style described 
use of each. The 
statistical work was of course, wherever possible, documentarily checked. 
It sounds a pedestrian study, but as a matter of fact it abounds in interest. 
Mr. Sadleir has given the first fruits of his investigation publicity ina little 
book entitled The Evolution of Publishers’ Binding Styl s,publishe din Messrs. 
Constable’s “Bibliographia’”’ series, in 1930, since when other works, 
devoted to specialised aspects of the subject, have appeared. Mr. Sadleir’s 
work is a charming little treatise. To illustrate how unerring his judgment 
is, I had occasion to report to him certain binding variants which I had 
detected amongst my own books and which I felt might be of interest to him, 
and incidently enquired how he reconciled the cloth binding -— clearly 
publisher’s — of my copy of the Works of Charles Lamb, of 1818, with an 
assertion in his book that cloth binding was introduced not earlier than 
1825. His reply was that in his mind there could be no doubt that Lamb’s 
Works in its cloth style represented a binding-up of the sheets at a date 
considerably later than that of their actual manufacture. Mine was the only 
copy I had ever heard of in this binding, and I had been very proud of it, 
assuming it to be unique, and never dreaming that it might have been 
issued later than the year of first publication. Sure enough, however, while 
browsing later through a volume of The Athenaeum for 1835, my eye caught 

| Works of Charles 
Lamb in two volumes, was offered in loti h. Lamb had a good boost by his 
death in the preceding year. Besides this reissue, his friend, Edward Moxon, 
in that year published a second edition of Elia, both series, and a new edition 
of his Prose Works, in three volumes. What a pity he did not live to enjoy it! 


succeeded in assigning a date to the probable first 


The most interesting point brought out by Mr. Sadicir in his book 
relates to the labels that are so often found on the spines of boarded books 
of the early nineteenth century. Hitherto these had been taken by collectors 
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quite as a matter of course. That they throw a historical light on methods 
of book distribution was left to Mr. Sadleir to demonstrate. Instances came 
to his notice of bound books containing leaves on which the relevant labels 
were printed : not as is done in the duplication of the revived paper labels of 
to-day, but as the sole entity. From this it is clear that books at that period 
were sent out by the publishers to the distributors or to the ultimate cus- 
tomer in sheets including leaves specially provided to bear the printed 
labels, which might then be attached to boards in which, failing immediate 
binding, they would eventually be put up. The survival of these labels in 
leaf form is of very rare occurrence, because when a book was put up in 
boards, the label was invariably used as intended ; while if it were bound, the 
leaf would be discarded usually as unnecessary, the title being embossed 
on the spine in gilt. Sadleir records nine survivals, but after publication of 
his book additional instances soon came to light. I myself have at least three 
extra to those recorded by him. In the case of Public Characters of the Pre- 
sent Age, published in 1828 by Knight and Lacey, the relevant leaf contains 
the instruction that “‘this label may be cut out and put on the back of the 
volume, when put into boards’’. This is the only instance on record of 
instructions accompanying the labels, and so clinches what was before but 
a very well grounded supposition. One result of Mr. Sadleir’s cliscovery is 
to dispel much perturbation amongst collectors of early nineteenih cen- 
tury novels. Many three deckers of the period were supposed by their pre- 
servers to be imperfect from the fact that while volumes 1 and 11 contained 
half titles, volume iii not only lacked this familiar feature, but contained an 
uneven number of preliminary leaves, a most unusual circumstance. Search 
failed to bring to light a supposed perfect copy until Sadleir found a copy of 
Disraeli’s Sybil still loose in quires, and containing in the third volume the 
label leaf. Survival in this state he regards as miraculous, but its cuief claim 
to distinction is in the explanation it furnishes of the presence :u certain 
three deckers of half-titles in volumes i and ii only. 


Association items 


So much for bibliography. Now to turn to association items. As I have 
to draw so heavily on my modest Lamb collection for illustrations of the 
various points I touch on, his attitude towards association copies may be 
considered of interest. ““Reader’’, he counsels in ‘‘The two Races of Men:”’ 

if haply thou art blessed with a moderate collection, be shy of shewing 

it ; or if thy heart overfloweth to lend them, lend thy books ; but let it 
be to such a one as 8.T.C. — he will return them (generally anticipat- 
ing the time appointed) with usury ; enriched with annotations, trip- 


® 
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ling their value. I have had experience. Many are these precious MSS. 
of his — (in matter of ten times, and almost in quantity not unfrequent- 
ly, vying with the originals) — in not very clerkly hand —legible in 
my Daniel ; in old Burton; in Sir Thomas Browne; and those abs- 
truser cogitations of the Greville, now, alas! wandering in Pagan 
lands. — I counsel thee, shut not thy heart, nor thy library, against 


Sra.k. 


Amongst the sixty books from Lamb’s library that Moxon allowed to 
go to America to be sold in 1848, were six containing annotations by Cole- 
ridge. In Donne’s Poems, 1669, besides copious memoranda in his hand, 
a note by him at the end reads: “I shall die soon, my dear Charles Lamb, 
and then you will not be vexed that I have scribbled your book. 5S. T.C., 
2d May, 1811.” Coleridge seems to have made a habit of leaving these 
dying messages in books. In 1821 we find Lamb reminding him of one which 
he wrote in 1807 in his Beaumont and Fletcher, reading, according to Lamb: 
“Midnight. God bless you, dear Charles Lamb, I am dying; I feel I have not 
many weeks left.” The dying annotator lingered on, not too unhappily, 
for another twenty-three years! 


Personally I would rather possess a volume with annotations by Lamb 
himself. A copy of Booth’s Tables of Simple Interest, 1818, used by Lamb at 
the East India House, is still preserved in Whitehall. On its fly-leaf Lamb 
has written the following mock reviews, or possibly extracts from actual 
reviews of other works, in ridicule of the stereotyped criticism that charac- 
terised certain of the periodicals of his day. 


This is a book of great interest, but does not much engage our 
sympathy. — Extract from the Edinburgh Review for Oct. Nov. and 
Dec. 1818. 
This is a very interesting publication. — Gentleman’s Mag. for 
July, 1819. 
‘The interest of this book, unlike the generality which we are 
doomed to peruse, rises to the end. — British Critic for Aug. 1820. 


For anyone to whom the journals cited are available, it might form 
an interesting little point of research to establish whether the “extracts” 
actually do occur in the months named. 


Though books so gilded may not be for us, books with more modest» 
though still interesting, associations can often be acquired. Through the 
generosity of that distinguished bibliographer, Mr. Maurice Buxton For- 
man, I possess the covers of two of the monthly numbers of Taylor and 
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Hessey’s London Magazine, the periodical in which most of the Essays of 
Elia originally appeared. One of these covers bears the signature “‘Edward 
Negus”. This would seem to be the only recorded personal association 
with that guest cf Barron Field’s father, whose name on being announced 
at a party prompted Lamb to exclaim, ‘“‘Hand him round!” I notice this 
gentleman’s name figures in the list of subscribers to Lucy Barton’s (Mrs. 
Edward Fitzgerald) selection from the works of her father, in which his 
address is given as “Camden Town.”’ 


Inscriptions 


Of my run of the London Magazine, itself, 1820 to 1825, the first volume 
contains the inscription, “To John Clare from John Taylor”. John Clare, 
the “‘English Burns’’, was a frequent poetical contributor to the magazine, 
while Taylor, its editor and part proprietor, was, with Octavius Gilchrist, 
a discoverer of Clare, and published his poems. This association came as a 
surprise to me, as the dealer from whom I obtained the set made no refe- 
rence in his offer to any inscription. A life of Taylor, whose chief claim to 
fame now lies in the publication with his partner Hessey, of Keats’ poems 
and the Essays of Elia, has recently been written by Edmund Bluadea. 

I also acquired at the cost of a very few shillings a copy o! S':cridan 
Knowle’s drama, The Wife, marked with stage directions for the actor, 
Warde’s part. It was Warde who spoke the prologue to this play, both 
prologue and epilogue having been written by Lamb. For a further few 
shillings I managed to procure a letter from Knowles to Moxon, the pub- 
lisher of the play, requesting him to give “‘the bearer’ a copy of The Wife. 
With this note pasted inside the cover, the book bears a fourfold associa- 
tion with Lamb, Knowles, Warde and Moxon. 


In the matter of inscriptions again, the dealer cannot vie wi‘h tue speci- 
alising collectors, and in view of competition amongst the latter, opportuni- 
ties in this direction are more frequent on the spot than by mail. Inscriptions 
unless they happen to be of particular relevant interest are classified by 
the dealers as defacements, and books containing them are usually offered 
at lower prices than “unblemished” copies. There must be quite a lot of 
books reduced in price for this reason in which the inscriptions concerned are 
actually of anature to enhance their value. Inscriptions by minor authors 
of the past, and major modern authors do not as a rule materially raise the 
prices of books containing them. This is difficult to understand, for surely 
the interest of any book by a well-beloved author is multiplie4 wien it is 
known to have been handled by its creator. And there can be few authors 


8 
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who are not somebody’s darling! 
period, authors’ complimentary copies were frequently inscribed by the 
publisher on instructions from the author. ‘The sentimental value of books 
so inscribed is certainly low. ‘To-day I do not think this is ever done, yet 
we find that at the breaking up of the libraries of deceased authors, even of 
the first rank, the individual books are offered at practically no advance on 


In earlier days, particularly in the Lamb 


prices that would have been asked for unsigned copies. ‘This may be due 
largely to the modern practice of issuing limited editions signed by the 
authors. ‘The signatures become commercialised and divested of senti- 
mental interest, respect for them being lessened even when the associ- 


1 


ation is of a more intimate nature. ‘The frequency with which an author 


is known to have inscribed, or to have received inscribed books, also 
affects the matter. ‘The issuing of signed copies goes as far back as 
Laurence Sterne. Publication of the first two volumes of Tristram 
Shandy gave rise to so much piracy and imitation, that Sterne’s publishers 
asked him to sign every copy of the first of each subsequent pair of 
volumes that had still to appear. ‘This Sterne did, including the ninth 
volume, which came solitarily from 


Inscriptions are wonderful preservers of books. ‘Vhe proportion of 
inscribed to uninscribed surviving copies of eariy nineteenth century 
books is high. The uninscribed copy, barren of sentimental value, gets 
battered about and almost thumbed out of existence, whereas the 
association copy for a generation or two, at least, is regarded as an 
heirloom. ‘That persistence of this veneration is limited is obvious 
from the large number of inscribed books that pass through the hands 
of the dealers. 


Presentation copies in general Lamb did not value. ‘Thomas West- 
wood, the son of his Enfield landlord, gives the following picture of his 


treatment of such volumes: 


There were few modern volumes in his collection; and subse- 
quently, such presentation copies as he received were wont to find their 
way into my own book-case, and often through eccentric channels. 
A Leigh Hunt, for instance, would come skimming to my feet through 
the branches of the apple trees (our gardens were contiguous) ; or a 
Bernard Barton would be roiled downstairs after me, from the library 
door. Marcian Colonna | remember finding on my window-sill, 
damp with the night’s fog ; and the Plea of the Midsummer Fairies I 
picked out of the strawberry bed. It was not that Lamb was indifferent 
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to the literary doings of his friends ; but their books, as books, were 
unharmonious on his shelves. ‘hey clashed, both in outer and inner 
entity, with the Marlowes and Miltons that were his household gods. 


It was particularly naughty of Lamb to have treated Plea of the Mid- 
summer Fairies in this manner, for the book was dedicated to him by Thomas 
Hood with a graceful address of affectionate respect. He made adequate 
amends later, however, when he printed a prose version of the poem in 
Hone’s Table Book, to which, after due reference to the original, he added, 
“The words of Mercury are harsh after the songs of Apollo!” 


Letters and manuscripts 


Collections centred round a favourite author should not indeeed, are 
not, confined to books. Letters, manuscripts, pictures, and any obiects 
invested with association with the author go towards creating 2 closer ac- 
quaintance with him. If he be of first rank, letters and manuscripts will be 
difficult to acquire. A letter of Keats for instance was sold a few months ago 
at public auction for £1,600. I am a Lamb collector in a modest way, but 
I hardly aspire to acquiring one cf his letters. Very seldom does one come 
on to the market now that sells for less than £100 Letters of some of his 
dearest associates, however, can be picked up for a few shillings, and such 
side associations all contribute their quota towards the creation of an at- 
mosphere conducive to a more intimate knowledge of his mind. 


Illustrations 


To the industrious-minded,the organisation of the illustrations relating 
to the selected author or subject that may be available in a collection pre- 
sents a task full of pleasurable possibilities. We all know how difficult at 
times it is to recollect wherea picture illustrating some point under discus- 
sion can be found. We either donot know whether we have such a picture, or 
knowing, have difficulty in recalling its provenance. If these were organised 
by listing them alphabetically with suitable references, such a list would be 
of great value not only to its compiler, but if sufficiently extensive, to the 
world at large 

Before such a list can be adequately undertaken, the collection itself 
should be catalozued, and this demands some knowledge of bibliographical 
technique. Inacatulogae that isintended to be of any permanent value, the 
format, collation, and state, must be described with accuracy. The title- 


page must be transcribed in such a way as to present a verbal picture of its 
x 
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spacir.g and variation in type. Photography might of course simplify this, 
though this would add to the cost in the event of the work being printed. 
Any points personal to the individual copy, such as inscriptions, inserted 
leaves, size, etc., should be recorded, and in the case of little known works, 
a histocical rote. Prevenance, if known or remembered, also adds interect. 
If the book is cu’, that is the leaves reduced insizein the process of binding, 
its value depreciates, all else being equal, according to the degree of reduc- 
tion. A “‘tall’’ copy of an old book is one thai isreduced less than the gene- 
rality of examples. A well compiled catalogue ot a repre-entative collection 
is a veluable work of reference. The late Mr. Thomas J. Wise, the owner of 
the gieatest collection of he English Poets in existence, some fifteen years ago 
set to work on the cataloguing of his library, known throughout the world as 
the As:lc Library. His original idea was to amuse himself, and to be in 
a position to present friends and deserving institutions with copies of his 
work. Se great is its reference value and interest, however, that collectors 
have paid vp to £100 for stray copies coming onto the market. I understand 
that the fina! vclume of this wonderful work has just been produced.* 

The province adopted need not necessarily be confined to pure lite- 
rature. An attractive fieid is works illustrated by certain artists. Cruik- 
shank has enjoyed a vogue for many years. Rowlandson, also, though he is 
rather dear. Stothard is not much collected yet, and he offers great possibi- 
lities. Bewick, although in demand, need not cost his collector much, end 
his work is cherming. Blake is only for the long purse, and is escteric and 
mysiic. Anyone wishing to strike out in aa original line, could not do beiter 
than take ene or other of Bew‘ck’s pupils, such as William Harvey or Sa- 
muel Williams. The latter engraved almost a!! rhe illustrations for William 
Hene’s Every Day Book, Table Book, and Year Book, and performed those 
miracles on wocd that grace the pages of Selby’s History of British Forest 
Trees. | was fortunate enough te acquire through the generosity of William’s 
creat grandson, Mr. E. A. Williams, of Kokstad, a proof pull of his engrav- 
ing of Thomas Hood’s drawing of Marv Lamk astride an Enfield stile, which 
was done for Hone’s Eze, y Day Book as an illustration to Lamb’s continua- 
tion of “John Gilpin’s Ride.” 


Locality 


Works associated with certain regions, such as towns, counties, domi- 
nicns, offer a field of intensc interest. Africana in general is too large a 





* WisgE, Thomas James. — The Ashley library: a catalogue of printed books, manu- 
scripts and autograph letters collected by Thomas James Wise. London : Printed 
tor private circulation. 1922-36. 2 v. 
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field for the average collecter, though sub-divisions such as the early travel- 
lers, 4 province, or a town, might be adopted. Very few can hope to make 
much advance in the tremendously wide scope adopted by those great 
Africana collectors, Maior Jardine, and the late Dr. Gubbins. ‘The latter 
was an admirer cf Charles Lamb. ! wonder if he ever knew of Lamb’s 
reference to his name in his comedy “Mr. H-’’! The theme of the play is 
the hero’s shame in his own name, which is Hoesflesh. His friend, Belvil, 
tries to reassure him. ‘Ha! ha! ha!” he laughs — 
most absurd. Did not Clementina Falcorbridge, the romantic 
Clementina Falconbridge, fancy ‘Tommy Potts? And Rosabella 
Sweetlips sacrifice her mellifluous appellative to Jack Deady ? 
Matilda her cousin married a Gubbins, and her sister Amelia a 
Clutterbuck. 


tc which Hogsfiesh retort: —- 
Ports is tolerable, Deady !s sufferable, Gubbins is bearable, and 
Clutterbuck is endurable, but He— 


(to be continued) 
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APPOINTMENTS, RETIREMENTS, ETC. 


E.tiorr. — Miss G. F. Elliott, formerly Assistant in the University of Cape Town 
Library, who was recently appointed Librarian at the Union Education Deparment, 
Pretoria, has now been appointed Reference Librarian at the Johannesburg Public 
Library, and has taken up her duties there. 


KENNEDY. Mr. R. F. Kennedy, Librarian of the Johannesburg Public Library, has 
been awarded a Carnegie Visitors’ Grant, and will leave for America in the middle of 
July. 

KINNEAR. — Miss M. Kinnear, B.A., has succeeded Miss Minnaar, on the staff of the 
University of the Witwatersrand Library. 


Minnaar. — Miss B. H. Minnaar, Assistant in the University of the Witwatersrand 
Library, has accepted an appointment as Assistant in the Library of the Veterinary 
Research Laboratory at Onderstepoort. 


OPPENHEIM. ~~ Miss G. Oppenheim has been granted a Carnegie Visitors’ Grant. She 
is already overseas on leave, and will proceed to America from there. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


New Edition of Lloyd’s List* 
With Mr. Lloyd’s concurrence, "The Research Grant Board has invited Mr. Freer 
40 prepare a new edition of this invaluable reference book. 


It will again be restricted to scientific and technical periodicals, though differing in 
the method of arrangement. 


_ Work will begin in the near future. Mr. Freer would, theretore, be very grateful to all par- 
ticipants if they could submit their lists of permanent ** holdings before the end of the year. 





* LLOYD,A.C.G. ‘A list of the serial publications available for consultation in 


the libraries. . . of the Union . . . new and rev. ed. Cape Town, 1927. 


** Itis valueless to include titles which later may be withdrawn from stock. (Cf..S.A.L. 
v. 3, no. 4: 137, Apl., 1936). 
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A FURTHER CONTRIBUTION 
TO THE 
HISTORY OF PRINTING IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Dr. F. Lange, of the Reichskolonialbund (formerly the Deutsche Kolo- 
nialgesellschaft) has sent an interesting extract from the Fournal fiir Buch- 
druckerkunst, for 7. July, 1860, which must be one of the earliest attempts 
at recording the history of printing in South Africa. We print a transla- 
tion of the article below. 


Typographical Notices from the Southern Hemisphere — II 


Cape Town, 25. Februarv, 1860 


Having arrived here about a fortnight ago, I have spent my time 
making myself acquainted with the state of the press, and hasten to send 
you the following information for you: Journal. 

If one were to judge the Cape Colony by the number of publications 
issued there, social conditions would appear quite different from what is 
actually the case ; for, with 102,156 European inhabitants, we have no less 
than 29 periodicals, of which, indeed, not one is published daily ; most of 
them appear three times, twice, or once a week, and some only once or 
twice a month. Nevertheless, such a wide dissemination of the press is 
very creditable, when one compares it with the meagre white population, 
for the 139,751 coloured people, who make up the rest of the population, do 
notread. I have taken a great deal of trouble to learn something more about 
the history of printing in the Cape Colony, but I have been able to collect 
only very scanty data; but such as it is, I give below. 

As early as 1500 the Portuguese made an attempt to settle in the pre- 
sent Cape Colony ; but, like the English, who took possession of the Cape 
in 1620, they did not make good their settlement for any length of time. 

On April 8, 1652, the Dutch, under Dr. van Riebeck, founded a settle- 
ment, which, in spite of the tyranny of the governors, slowly developed, and 
a hundred years later numbered 20,000 inhabitants. It appears that during 
the Dutch rule the press was an unknown institution in the Colony, for 
it was only in 1800, six years after Mr. Huysken [sic] handed over the colony 
to the English, that the first newspaper, and an official organ at that, ‘The 


Government Gazette’’, was established. 
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In 1801 Walker & Robertson obtained permission to establish a print- 
ing press, but one year later this concession was taken from them, and all 
printing was placed under government control. 

Whether this guardianship of the colonial government lasted for any 
length of time I cannot say ; but so much is certain, however, that the first 
newspaper of the Cape Colony, with the title “South African Commercial 
Advertiser’, was not established before 1824, at which time the population 
had reached 48,699 Europeans, 1989 free Blacks, 1770 coloured pupils and 
about 23,198 slaves. 

On the 12th April of the same year the first literary journal in South 
Africa, the “South African Journal’’, was issued under the direction of 
'T. Pringle and J. Fairbairn. 

In 1827 the South African “Advertiser” was suspended, but was, 
however, released by order of the governor the following year. 

Towards the end of 1831 the press began to make some progress in 
the interior of the country ; the still existing ‘“Grahamstown-Journal” was 
established on 30th December of that year. 

I have only two more events of importance in the annals of the press 
in South Africa to mention: firstly, the abolition of the newspaper stamp on 
27th June, 1848; and the first mechanical printing press (10th August, 1854). 

Of the 29 periodicals published in the Cape Colony, nearly half, 
namely 14, come from Cape Town. ‘These are :-— 

(1) Government Gazette and ‘Trade list, published ‘Tuesdays and 

Fridays by Saul Salomon [sic] ©& Co., 63 Longmarket Street. 

1,500 copies. 

(2) Cape Mercantile Advertiser, Monday, Wednesday et Saturday. 
Ibid. ‘This paper contains only notices |[Bekanntmachungen] 
and is distributed free. It has the largest edition among the Cape 
newspapers, numbering 2,500 copies: 

(3) South Afrikan [s7c] Commercial Advertiser and Cape ‘Town Mail. 
‘Twice a week, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 700 copies. 

(4) Zuid Afrikaan. Mondays and Thursdays. Office 92 Wale Street. 
900 copies. 

(5) Cape of Good Hope and Port Natal Shipping @ Mercantile 
Gazette. Every Friday. Office Castle Street. 900 copies. 

(6) Cape Monitor. Wednesdays and Saturdays. 9 Adderley Street. 
900 copies. 

(7) Volksblad. Thursdays, with a Supplemt., Tuesdaysand Saturdays. 
Office 62 Castle street. 900 copies. 











(8) 


(9) 


(12) 


(13) 
(14) 
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(7) Volksblad. Thursdays, with a Supplemt., ‘Tuesdays and Saturdays. 


Office 62 Castle Street. 900 copies. 


Cape Weekly Chronicle, Fridays, 59 et 60 St. George Street, 
has ceased publication, so I hear. 


Cape Monthly Magazine. The first of every month. Argus Office, 
Adderley Street. 600 copies. 


Cape Argus. ‘Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. Office Adder- 
ley Street. 1,500 copies. 


Gereformeerde Kerkbode. Fortnightly. 62 Castle Street. 1,000 
copies. 

‘The remaining religious periodicals, the monthly 

Church Magazine, and the 

Evangelical Magazine, as well as 


Sunday Scholars Companion, 
have so small a circulation that they are hardly worth notice. 


Inland in the Cape Colony the following periodicals are published : 





in Swellendam : 
Overberg Courant. Every Wednesday. Circulation unknown ; 
in Grahamstown : 
the Grahamstown Journal. Office High Street. Circulation 
1,500, twice a week, ‘Tuesdays and Saturdays ; 
Cape frontier Times. Every Tuesday. (Circulation ?} ; 
Het Kaapsche Grensblad. Every Saturday ; 
Anglo African. Every Thursday ; 
Boeren Vriend. Every ‘Tuesday ; 
in Fort Beaufort : 
Fort Beaufort Advocate. Office Marquet Square ; 
in Cradock : 
Cradock News. Every ‘Tuesday ; 
in Port Elizabeth : 
Eastern Provinze [sic] Herald. Office Main Street. Every 
Tuesday and Saturday ; 
Port Elizabeth Telegraph. Office High Street. Every Thursday; 
Port Elizabeth Mercury. Every Saturday ; 
in Graaff-Reinet : 
Graaff-Reinet Herald. Office Marquet Square. Every Saturday ; 
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Midland Provinze Banner. Office Somerset Street. Every Wed- 
nesday ; 
in Albert : 

Albert Times. Every Thursday ; 
in Queenstown : 

Queenstown Free Press. Every Wednesday. 

I have been able to learn very little about the press outside the Cape 
Colony. 

In British Kaffraria there are three papers : 

the King Williamstown Gazette ; 

the Christian Watchman. Monthly periodical of the Wesleyan 

Mission, and another organ of the same sect : 

Isitiniwa Sennyanga, or the Monthly Messenger ; 
all are published in Kingwilliamstown. | 
The Orange Free State has two public organs in the capital, Bloem- 
fontein : 

The friend of the free State and Bloemfontein Gazette, appears 

every Friday. Office Marquet [szc} Square, and 

Gouvernements Courant. Every Tuesday. 

‘he Transvaal Republic does not yet appear to possess a press and 
I was unable to learn anything about the Colony of Natal. 

As regards the occasional presses of Cape ‘Town, I can only quote 
what I saw of them in the printing-house of Messrs. Saul Salomon® Co. 
These gentlemen have a very large establishment, employ more than 100 
workmen, and besides the two newspapers already mentioned publish 
many books and pamphlets in the course of the year. ‘They are also printers 
to the Government and as to the standard of work there is no difference 
between the publications of these gentlemen and those in England. 


Mr. Salomon was kind enough to take me over the works, and handed 
me many specimens of works he had published, which I shall send to you at 
the first opportunity. 

The presses in the business of S. @ Co. numbered 2 steam presses 
(Napier’s perfecting Cylinder-press) of about 5 horse power ; 


1 D Demy 
1 D Royal 
4 Demy and 
2 smaller 
in addition these gentlemen have a book bindery and a ruling machine. 


i presses ; 
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Placards seem to be in Jittle use, at any rate I have not seen more than 
three different posters at street corners, and Mr. Salomon told me_ that 
larger placards are seldom if ever called for. 


Labourers’ wages are considerably less than in Australia, although the 
cost of living does not seem to be much cheaper. Compositors receive 36 
shillings per week, and the best hands not more than £3 per week. The low- 
est scale is £1 per week. According to this it appears that there is by no 
means a scarcity of workmen. ‘The number of compositors and pressmen 
employed in the different printing works in Cape Town may be 150 to 180. 


A few more words about the newspapers, which I should have men- 
tioned before. ‘The title of the papers indicates sufficiently whether the 
organ is printed in Dutch or English. If it is in English it contains in any 
case a few columns in Dutch, and vice versa; a few papers, e. g. the Zuid 
Afrikaan, are in Dutch and English, that is,the first half of the paper includ- 
ing the leading article isin Dutch, and the whole is translated into English 
and printed in the cther half of the paper. 


Gerard Krefft. 
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GERMISTONSE (CARNEGIE) 
OPENBARE BIBLIOTEEK 


TRANSVAALSE PLATTELANDSE 
VRY BIBLIOTEEK 


Radtopraatjte van Fohannesburg Uitsaaistasie, 


10 Mei, 1937 om 10. 48 v. m. * 


Die Transvaalse Provinsiale Read het dié jaar die Biblioteek meer geld 
toegeken. Die doel van die Biblioteek is om ’n liefde vir lees en ’n begeerte 
vir inligting onder meer en meer mense aan te kweek. Die mense op plase 
en in klein dorpies het nie dieselfde fasiliteite vir lees as die in die groot stede 
nie. Party van die klein dorpies kry, ’n spoorwegdiens net tweemaal per 
week en koerante word met baie moeite verkry. In party dele van die 
Transvaal is daar mense wat op plase bly wat so’n 100 myl of so ver van 
die naaste spoorwegstasie is, en nou kan u u verbeel hoe moeilik dit vir 
hulle is om in aanraking met die buitewéreld te bly. Party besit draadlose. 
Ander kry koerante. Maar almal het boeke nodig. Soos u weet, boeke is 
’n dure item, en al was hulle nie duur nie, tog kan u besef hoe moeilik dit 
vir ’n persoon wat in Duivelskloofin die Noorde Transvaal bly is, om al die 
boeke wat hy graag wil lees in die hande te kry. 

Deesdae moet almal lees om voor te bly met die tye. | Die persoon wat 
nie lees nie sal sekerlik agtergelaat word. En dus, al is daar party mense wat 
nie die waarde van lees sien nie, en dit as ’n tydverkortine beskou, tog is 
daar andere wat graag hul posisie, beide in verstand en werk, wil verbeter. 
En dit is vir hierdie mense wat die Transvaalse Plattelandse Biblioteekdiens 
bedoel ts. 

Enige persoon in die plattelande mag hierdie boeke leen. 

Ongelukkig kan die Biblioteek net ’n paar dele van die Transvaal van 
boeke voorsien. Die Biblioteek het ’n paar jaar gelede ’n aanvang geneem 
toe die Transvaalse Provinsiale Raad die Germistonse (Carnegie) Openbare 
Biblioteek ’n klein som geld toegeken het, om dertien Transvaalse dorpies 
van boeke te voorsien. Gedurende die ekonomiese agteruitgang was geld 
skaars en dus het die Biblioteek amper ’n natuurlike dood gesterf. Maar 





* Oorspronklik in Engels gelewer deur Mnr. E. A. Borland, op 15. April, 1937; in 
Afrikaans oorgesit en gelewer deur Mej. L. Viljoen. 
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gelukkig, deur die goedhartigheid van die Suid-Afrikaanse Biblioteek Kon- 
ferensie- Uitvoerende-Komitee en die Komitee van die Germistonse 
(Carnegie) Openbare Biblioteek, kon die Biblioteek nog staande bly. Hier- 
die twee inrigtinge het die Biblioteek deur die slegte jare deur gehelp. 
Later, omtrent 3 jaar gelede, was die Provinsiale beskenking nie net her- 
stel nie, maar heelwat vermeerder, met die gevolg dat daar 42 sentrums in 
plaas van 13 in 1934 geopen was. Die getal het nou tot 120 gestyg en daar 
is nog 50 sentrums wat ook voorsien wil word. 

Alhoewel die meeste van die sentrums in die suidelike deel van die 
‘Transvaal is, het die Biblioteek ’n paar in die Noorde soos Swartwater, All- 
days, Happy Rest, Zoekmakaar, Duivelskloof, Sterkstroom, Merensky, 
Marabastad, Zanddrift. 

In die westelike deel is daar Biblioteke te Wolhuterskop, Marikana, 
Boschhoek, Northam, Uitenhage. In ’n westelike rigting van Pretoria af, 
kry ons sentrums soos Haartebeestfontein 35, Grootpan, Carlisonia, Bakers, 
Zwartruggens, Groot Marico, Ottoshoop en Buurmansdrift. Haartebeest- 
fontein (naby Klerksdorp), Kafferskraal, Sannieshof, Samenkomst, Geys- 
dorp, Bloubospan, Mooifontein 303, Bonnie Burn, en Leeuwdoornstad. 
Die Suid-Sentrale deel bevat die volgende sentrums : — Kocksoord, Hol- 
fontein, Bloubank, Rodora, Klipdrift, Rooipoort 50, Modderfontein 4, 
Nooitgedacht, Grasmere, Nancefield, Rensburgdorp, Elandsfontein (naby 
Woyenthin). Inwoners van hierdie distrikte mag lede van die Biblioteek word. 

In die Sentrale deel besit die Biblioteek sentrums by Haartebeest- 
fontein 118, Roodewal 36, Magaliesberg, Hekpoort 102, Skeerpoort, Wol- 
huterskop, Pienaarsrivier, Knoppiesfontein, Waaikraal, Eloff en Rietkuil. 

In die Oos is daar ’n hele klomp Biblioteke tussen Johannesburg en 
Steelpoort. Eerstelik is daar Modderfontein 46. Tweedens kom ons by Stom- 
piesfontein, Kendal, Roodepoort (nie die Randse Roodepoort nie, maar 
’n plek naby Coalville) ; dan kry ons weer Naauwpoort 19, Clewer, Wonder- 
fontein, Elandslaagte 139, Tonteldoos, Lagersdrift, Bloedrivier, Krugers- 
post, Graskop, Blyde, Ohrigstad, Rodekrans en eindelik Steelpoort self. 

Party van die plekke is omtrent vyftig myl van die naaste spoorweg- 
stasie. Suid van die Komatipoort Spoorweglyn kry ons biblioteke te Kin- 
ross, Trichard, Morgenster, Nelshoogte, Amsterdam, Lothair, Roodebank, 
Hendrikspan, New Denmark, Vlakfontein, Platrand, Val, Grootvlei, Paar- 
dekop, Palmford, Zandspruit, Sheepmoor, Wittenberg en Vlakspruit. 

Biblioteke word op dieselfde manier gereél as die Reisende Biblioteke 
in Amerika. Eerstelik kies ons ’n Bibliotekaris. Die Departement van 
Onderwys help ons om dit te doen. Hulle inspekteure weet alles omtrent 
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die Plattelandse distrikte, en hulle gee verslag aan ons dat Mnr. So-en- 
So nie net te bly is om as Bibliotekaris op te tree nie, maar dat hy ook die 
man is om ’n liefde vir lees onder die mense in die distrik te koester. Dan 
skryf ons aan hom, en vertel hom alles van die Biblioteek. Later, wanneer 
alle plegtighede vervul is, word ’nkis boeke, die helfte in Engels en die ander 
in Afrikaans, aan hom gestuur. Die kis neem die plek van ’n Boek-kas en 
dus is die vraagstuk, hoe om die boeke veilig te hou, opgelos. En dit is dan 
die Bibliotekaris se plig om al die mense in die distrik uit te nooi om by 
die Biblioteek aan te sluit. 

Nadat hulle geregistreerde lede is, mag hulle een boek tegelvk uitneem. 

Ons verloor nie baie boeke nie. Party mense is baie onverskillig en 
stuur nie hulle boeke terug nie, maar gelukkig is daar net ’n klein minder- 
heid wat dit doen. Partykeer word boeke deur die reént beskadig, of deur 
rysmiere geéet ; maar oor die geheel word hulle goed versorg. 

Dit is interessant om te weet dat die Plattelandse Biblioteke in Wis- 
consin, in Amerika, hulle boeke teen oorstromings en dwarrelwinde veras- 
sureer. Suid-Afrikaanse weer is nie so sleg nie. 

Ons stuur van vyftig tot drie-honderd boeke na een sentrum — vol- 
gens die getal lede en ook hulle snelheid om boeke te lees. 

Ons maak voorsiening vir die leser wat ’n spesiale boek wil hé. As ’n 
lid van die Plattelandse Biblioteek nie die boek kry wat hy wil hé nie, moet 
hy net sy vereiste bekend maak; hy vertel die plaaslike Bibliotekaris en die 
stuur die versoeke na die Bibliotekaris te Germiston. Die boeke word of 
uit die voorraad te Germiston verskaf, of spesiaa! gekoop. Partymaal word 
die boeke van die Staats-Biblioteek, Pretoria, geleen, of van een of ander 
Universiteitse Boekerye, of die Landbou - Biblioteeck in die Unie-gebou, 
Pretoria. 

Enige lid van die Transvaalse Plattelandse Vry Biblioteek het dan 
duisende boeke om van te kies, en nie net ’n handjie-vol nie. 

Die Plattelandse Vry Biblioteekdiens is nog jonk en sal seker uitspret; 
maar tensy Plattelandse mense hulle waardering van die diens toon, sal 
die Provinsiale Raad nie gewillig wees om ’n som geld opsy te sit vir onder- 
steuning nie. In ’n paar jaar se tyd hoop ek dat daar omtrent 10 groot Bi- 
blioteke in verskeie dorpe van die Transvaal sal wees. En ek hoop ook dat 
later nie kaste nie maar motorwaens op die vernaamste groot paaie van die 
distrikte sal reis, en by plattelandse skole, petrol-pompstasies ens. sal aau- 
klop, en dan sal al die mense en kinders om die motor swerm om_ boeke 
te kry, om huistoe te neem en te lees. 

As die mense gedurig die motor-wa-diens eis, sal hulle dit sekerlik kry. 
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SOMETHING FOR EVERYONE 


By 
ELIZABETH HARTMANN 


1936 has been an active year among librarian authors, and new books have appeared 
to straighten out the difficulties and ease the labours of library workers in many different 
branches of the profession. What others are thinking about the things that interest us will 
always arouse our curiosity. Members of the S.A.L.A. are invited to borrow from the 
University of the Witwatersrand Library any of the books mentioned here. 

Before proceeding to a discussion of the year’s output, we may remark on the signs of 
the times in the generally pleasing appearance of many of the new books, notably Green- 
hood and Newton, and the less pleasing, but equally interesting use of planographic print- 
ing from typescript as a substitute for ordinary printing from type, as in Gable, Palfrey, and 
the A. L. A. symposium on microphotography. 


Books and reading. In The Book world, edited by John Hampden (Nelson, 6/-), Basil 
Blackwell and others give an enlightening and entertaining survey of various subjects 
connected with books —Authorship, Literary Agents, Publishing, Book Production, 
Reviewing, Bookselling, English Books Abroad, Public Libraries, Circulating — 
calculated to appeal to every lover of books. The chapter on public libraries is 
particularly good. 

Another book that will delight the bibliophile is A. E. Newton’s Bivliography and 
pseudo-bibliography, (O. U. P., 7/6) which contains three racy discursions on Biblio- 
graphy and pseudo-bibliography (the type that seeks “‘to call. . . attention to differen- 
ces in punctuation or lettering on the title-page ....and to mutilated lettering on 
the cloth cover’”’ of different editions of the Prisoner of Zenda), Catalogues, and Es- 
says and essayists. A third book of the same type, less scholarly, yet readable and 
a of anecdote, appears under the title What ts a book ? (Allen, 7 /6), by twenty au- 
thors. 


Some useful reference books you should know about. Though only the larger libra- 
ries will be able to consider purchasing them, all librarians should know about Sir 
William Craigie’s Dictionary of American English (Chicago U. P. to be published 
in 20 parts at approx. $ 50), and William Grant’s Scottish nationcl dictionary 
(Edinburgh : Scottish National dictionary assoc., 1931. 10 v. In Progress £15) which 
will explain many an oft-met word not to be found in the Oxford English dictionary. 
Equally useful — and entertaining ! — and more within the purse of the average 
library, is Eric Partridge’s Dictionary of slang (Routledge, 42 /-). This same author’s 
Name this child: a dictionary of English Christian names (Methuen), at the modest price 
of six shillings, with its human and humorous paragraphs on the meanings and pre- 
valence of Christian names, will be much sought after by vainglorious readers. 
Funk’s guide to the pronunciation of current prominent names, many of which, par- 
ticularly foreign ones, we dare not attempt to pronounce even to ourselves, will be 
found substantially useful. 

Those who know Living authors and Authors to-day and yesterday will welcome 
Kunitz’s British authors of the nineteenth century (N. Y. : Wilson, $4.50) as a handy 
reference tool. 

Ekwall’s Dictionary of English place names should be known, but is ‘20 specialised 
to be of importance to any but the largest libraries in this country. 


Annuals. Besides the usual information about its Officers, Charter and By- Laws, Exami- 
nation Syllabus and Papers, the 1937 issue of the Library Association’s Year book 
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contains an Outline of the examination syllabus which is to come into operation in 
1938, and articles on Library co-operation and the National Central Library, and 
Libraries and the B. B. C. 

Volume 8 of the Year’s work in librarianship, covering 1935, the L.A.’s annual 
survey of activities and publications in the library world, edited by Arundel Esdaile 
and J. H. P. Pafford (L. A., 7/6), is more comprehensive than ever, covering Na- 
tional and University libraries, Special libraries, County and rural libraries, Urban 
libraries, Co-operation national and international, Professional education, Buildings, 
Organization, Cataloguing and Classification, as well as Book production and seve- 
ral bibliographical subjects. 


Book trade. Corp’s Book trade handbook, 1937 (Lane, 8/6), though neither deep nor ex- 
haustive, is a useful desk book at the price. Besides directories of British and foreign 
(the latter selective only) publishers and booksellers, publishers’ representatives, book 
trade organizations and publications, it contains miscellaneous bookish information 
such as winners of literary prizes, a list of modern pseudonyms, articles on the book 
trade, and similar material. 


Bibliography. A new volume of Library litcrature, covering the years 1933 to 1935, has 
come from H. W. Wilson. For those who donot yet know and use this work we would 
stress its indispensableness in tracing current literature on any aspect of library work. 
The invaluable Mudge has also appeared in a new edition, the sixth. 

Palfrey’s Guide to bibliographies of theses : United States and Canada (A. L.A., 
$1) is of interest chiefly to University and research libraries. It includes mimographed 
and MS. lists specially prepared for the Guide and incorporating unpublished and 
minor theses not found in the established lists of theses, such as that issued by the 
Library of Congress. 

African native music, an annotated bibliography, prepared by Mr. D. H. Varley 
(Royal Empire Soc., 5 /-) is of special local interest. Giving very comprehensive refe- 
rences, arranged primarily by locality, it should find considerable demand among tke 
growing circle of South Africans interested in native music. 

Shunami’s Bibliography of Fewish bibliographies (Jerusalem U. P. 30 /-) is another 
work that is likely to fill a decided need here in the future. 

E.G. Cox’s Guide to the literature of travel (Seattle : Univ. of Washington. Vol. 
1.$2.25 In progress) apart from its general interest, should find a place on the shelves 
of the collector of Africana on the strength of its African section(p. 354-401).Complete 
bibliographical details, including notes on different editions, are given. 


Bibliography — National. With a view to spasmodic discussions on the preparation of 
a periodical list of South African publications, a note on the activities of other domi- 
nions in this field may be of interest. From Australia we have received the first number 
of what purports to be an annual catalogue of books deposited in the National Lib- 
rary under the local Copyright Act. It isan alphabetical author list, with full biblio- 
graphical details, although these are not quite in accordance with ‘‘Joint code”’ practice. 
Official publications are excluded, but their inclusion in future issues is under con- 
sideration. There is also a list of serial publications issued in the Commonwealth. 
Incidentally, the Commonwealth National Library issued last year a Select list of repre- 
sentative works dealing with Australia, 1935, (Canberra: 1936. 8 p.) reprinted from the 
Official year book. The year books of the other dominions contain similar lists. 

Attention may also be drawn here to the Canadian Catalogue of books, an under- 
taking of the Toronto Public Library, and including books published in Canada, 
about Canada and by Canadians. In New Zealand the General Assembly Library 
issues a list of Copyright books. New Zealand has also recently brought out an inte- 
resting Annals of New Zealand literature, ‘‘a preliminary list of New Zealand authors 
and their works, with introductory essays and verses’’, issued by the New Zealand 
Author’s Week Committee. Illustrated with portraits, it should prove a useful tool in 
the field of colonial literature, where tools are all too few. Asimilar item that should be 
bought and studied by all local librarians is the Afrikaanse boekweek. . . katalogus van 
boeke from Pretoria. Although limited to material actually exhibited at the book week, 
it is likely to supply much bibliographical information not readily found elsewhere in 
print. 
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Book production — binding, paper, printing, publishing. Greenhood’s Chronology 
is a low-priced but delightful little reference book. Landmarks in the history of 
paper-making, printing, illustration, the establishment of well-known presses, the 
history of libraries, and a multitude of kindred facts are collected in a chronological 
summary, correlated by cross references and an index. At the end the ‘“‘Conspectus 
of type design’”’ gives succinctly the development of types from the first Gothic 
through the various phases and variants of Roman to modern innovations. 

Labarre’s Dictionary of paper and paper-making (Amsterdam: Swets,f1.2.4) 
will also be a constant companion to the bookman. After an introductory history of 
paper and paper-making, the dictionary itself gives full, clear explanations of terms, 
and Dutch, French, German and Italian equivalents, followed by indexes referring 
from these languages to entries in the main dictionary. A generous assortment of 
specimens of different kinds of papers completes the volume. A most carefully 
compiled work, easy of use, and setting out clearly and concisely much information 
that one cannot readily lay hands on elsewhere. The table of paper sizes, occupying 
5 double pages, gives an idea of the scope and usefulness of the dictionary. 

Those interested in the practical and artistic side of good printing in the books 
they buy and the publications they produce should read the two slender volumes 
by Morison and Pintress. In the publishing field the most important work is the 
Catalogue on publishing and bookselling compiled by the British Library of Politi- 
cal and Economic Science. The only new publication in connexion with binding is 
the Second Interim report of the Printing Industry Research Association a.d tic British 
Leather Manufacturers’ Research Association. 

A book likely to assume considerable importance in the near future is Binkley’s 
manual on methods of reproducing research materials. Its primary object is to investi- 
gate cheaper substitutes for printing for purposes of the publication of research ma- 
terials with a limited market, but the descriptions of various duplicating processes, 
with examples, make interesting reading for their own sake. (Cf. also the noracraph on 
Microphotography). 


Book selection and stock. LL. R. and E. R. McColvin’s Library stock (Cr2"*o>, 10/6) 
and Wellard’s Book selection (Grafton, 10/6) already mentioned in the Amendments 
to Syllabuses in our April issue, promise to become basic library tools next to Brown’s 
Manual. 


Cataloguing. Cataloguers should obtain copies of the revised edition of the British Mu- 
seum’s Rules (2 /6) which embodies several important changes, and of Harriet Mac- 
pherson’s book on Some practical problems in cataloguing (A. L. A. $1.50). The latter 
will be most helpful in larger libraries, elucidating many tricky points in cataloguing 
and discussing larger issues such as co-operative cataloguing. 


Classification. The revision in the new edition of Bliss’s Classification (N. Y.: Wilson, 
$6) is concerned chiefly with Class P (Religion, Theology and Ethics), wnich has been 
rearranged to bring together the Christian Religions and Practical Religi 1, formerly 
separated by Non-Christian systems. The remaining revisions are of minor impor- 
tance. Purchasers of the first edition may obtain from the publishers a set of pages 
embodying all the alterations and corrections.* 

1936 saw the commencement of the publication of the first English edition of the 
Universal Decimal Classification (‘‘Brussels’’). It is appearing in parts and will take 
some time to complete. A partial English edition is supplied by the Science Museum’s 
Classification for scientific works, but this is limited to the special classes concerned. 

Two other special classifications worth knowing about are Dabagh’s Mnemonic 
classification for law libraries (Univ. of California pr., 50 cts.) and Cyril C. Barnard’s 
Classification for medical libraries (Lond : Lund, 10 /6,) which latter has been said to be 
the best classification yet produced for medical libraries. 


College libraries: Although Randall and Goodrich’s Principles of college library ad- 
ministration (A. L. A., 10/6) contains little that is new to those versed in American 





* Arather remarkable and perspicuous analysis of Bliss, written by a schoolmaster, 
occurs in the Guide for school librarians, mentioned below under School libraries. 
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library lore, for those who are not it is a readable and elucidating account of the 
work of the ‘‘four-year liberal arts college’? — an institution roughly intermediate 
between a high school and a university — and is to be recommended to our own 
University colleges and those in charge of school libraries. 


Conferences, reports, etc. Although many of the papers read at the Flemish congress 
(Wetenschappelijk Vlaamsch Congres voor Boek- en Bibliotheekwezen) are of 
specialized or historical interest only, several may be mentioned for reference. Dr. 
van de Velde’s paper on “‘Polymorphism” in scientific periodicals, dealing with the 
vexed question of changed format, title and series numbering, contains interesting 
bibliographical notes on some well-known scientific periodicals. This paper evoked 
a resolution of the Congress to approach the Government on the question of standard- 
ising and stabilising the size, etc. of government publications. Julian van Hove’s 
survey of bibliographical publications in Belgium between 1930 and 1933, and attempts 
at centralisation, deserves to be noted and remembered. 

The chief features of the National Central Library’s Annual report is the notifica- 
tion of the increase of the Treasury grant from £3,000 to £5,000 till 1941, on condition 
that after 1938 increased subscriptions totalling £2,000 shall have been obtained 
from local, university and special libraries, and a plea is issued to all libraries to ensure 
that the necessary increased support is forthcoming. 


In the field of 


Copyright we mention a new edition of Copinger’s standard work on the subject. (Laz 
of copyright in works of literature, art. .7. ed. by F. E. Skone James. Sweet & Max- 
well, 42 /-). 


County libraries. The Proceedings of the County Library Conference of the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust, held in London in 1935, are concerned chiefly with library 
provision in the new housing areas. ‘The books by Barkerand Wilson, discussed under 
Library organization are also concerned largely with county libraries. 


Documents and manuscripts. Three important books on the study of documents, 
printed and manuscript, have been written by Julius Grant (Books G& documents : 
dating, permanence and preservation. Grafton, 10/6), R. B. Haselden (Scientific atds for 
the study of manuscripts. Bibliographical Soc. To members only), and C. A. Mitchell 
(Documents and their scientific examination, Griffin, 10/6). Besides the care, handling 
and preservation attention is devoted to the application of modern science to aid inthe 
deciphering of documents, the detection of frauds, etc. In addition to photography, 
light filters, and similar better-known aids, the use of ultra-violet and infra-red rays, 
with their unchartered possibilities, are brought to the fore. 


Films and the library. The Educational film catalog: a classified list of 1,175 non-theatrical 
films with a separate title and subject index, compiled by Dorothy E. Cook and E. C. 
Rahbeck-Smith (N. Y. Wilson _) though an excellent production, has an American 
bias which detracts from its usefulness for British libraries. The L. A. R. suggests 
(August, 1936, p. 446) that it could well be adapted by the addition of a directory of 
producers’ agents and other amendments, to be made in collaboration with the British 
Film Institute. The titles of the films are arranged in Dewey order, and give date, 
length, whether sound or silent, producer, and other information. 


Library organization. The new (5th) edition of Brown’s Manual (Grafton, 30/-) needs 
no further recommendation. Headicar’s little book, on The Library of the future (Allen, 
5 /-) though in parts lacking in depth, deals with many important issues, such as the 
official inspection of libraries, the administration of the 28 London borough libraries, 
and the removal of existing restrictions in libraries. Less speculative and more prac- 
tical is Quigley and Marcus’ Portrait of a library (Appleton-Century, 7 /6). Intended to 
help library trustees and students of library work to understand the administrative 
problems of libraries, with direct reference to the work of the authors’ own library, 
a suburban library in New Jersey, it is full of ideas for the librarian who wishes to 
develop his library to take a prominent part in civiclife. Ranganathan’s Library admi- 
nistration (Lond. :.Goldston, 12 /6) is. more interesting as an example of exhaustive 
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textbook compilation than useful to British libraries. The Enoch Pratt Library’s Staff 
Instructionbook provides a good illustration of methods of ensuring uniformity in a large 
system, and incidentally gives useful hints on staff routine and administrative methods 
generally, while Mr. Henry Sharp provides the first concise view of the whole field 
of American librarianship in his Libraries and librarianship in America. (Grafton, 7 /6). 

The two books by Barker and Wilson should be of especial interest to South Af- 
rican librarians. Library systems in the Southern States are less advanced thanin the 
North, and we may watch their experimental stages witha criticaland receptive mind. 
Miss Barker was appointed ‘‘regional field agent” of the A. L. A. in the South, an 
experiment in providing a unifiying agent within a given area. Her book includes 
chapters on Libraries and public opinion, School library service, Service to negroes, 
Professional education, College and university libraries, and local projects such as the 
Rosenwald County Demonstration. The latter is dealt with more fully in Mr. Wil- 
son’s book. The Rosenwald Foundation financed a large-scale scheme for library 
development in both urban and rural areas, and the experiment has met with an 
encouraging response. 

Waples and Lasswell’s National libraries and foreign scholarship (C. U. P., 7/-), 
a survey of the inclusion of foreign works in national libraries should give food for 
thought to our research librarians, while the small volume on the Library of the Peace 
Palace at The Hague gives some pertinent information on this important interna- 
tional institution. (De Bibliotheek van het Vredes paleis. Sijthoff, ca. 3 /-) 


Microphotography. In the A. L. A. conference papers will be found most of the latest 
information on apparatus (including reading devices), applications of microphoto- 
graphy in the service of science, reproduction of catalogues, etc., substantiated by a 
series of actual library experiences. 


Official documents. The A. L. A.’s annual collection of papers on Public documents is 
one of the most important publications in a field bristling with difficulties for the lib- 
rary administrator and the cataloguer. The 1935 volume contains papers on Problems 
[cataloguing, etc.] presented by publications of the New Dealagencies, Acquisition of 
publications of foreign governments, together with a directory of booksellers who 


act as agents for collecting these, A Review of plans for a guide to the publications of 
the United Kingdomand existing guides, Photographic reproduction of newspapers, etc. 


School libraries are responsible for a number of new publications, the most important 
of which is the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust’s Report. As is to be expected of 
aC. U. K. T. publication, this is a well-balanced and practical survey of existing 
conditions and recommendations on standards of requirements and organization. 
In conjunction with the Report, which deals more with general principles than 
practical details of organization, should be read Monica Cant’s School and college 
library practice (Allen, 5/-), and the Guide for school librarians (3/6) compiled by 
the Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools. Two 
timely publications are the American Association of Teachers’ Colleges’ How shall 
we educate our teachers. . . for library service in the school (Columbia U. P. $1) and 
Fargo’s Preparation for school library work. (Columbia U. P. and O. U. P., 15/-). 
Both of these deal with the possible alternatives of full-time school librarian and 
teacher-librarian, the latter of which is advocated by the C. U. K. T 


Science libraries. Mr. Spratt in his Libraries for scientific research in Europe and America 
(Grafton, 10/6) surveys the scientific libraries of Europe and America, while Mr. 
5. C. Bradford makes a plea for a central library for science and technology in Great 
Britain. (The organization of a library service in science and technology. British Soc. 
for Internat. Bibl. 7 p.). 


Periodicals. Gable’s Manual of serials work (A. L. A. $2.75) is compiled with characteris - 
tic American comprehensiveness, dealing with the administration of the serials 
department, selection, acquisition, reading rooms, and periodicals service to the 
public. Titles cited are mostly American, but the principles and routines are of 
general application, and its international usefulness is increased by the lists of pe- 
riodicals’ agents in various countries, periodicals indexes issued in different coun- 
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trics, and special subject indexes. Its usefulness is further enhanced by bibliographi- 
cal references on each separate phase of the work. 

The Ohio Library Association has issued a Regional list of serials in the college 
and university libraries of Ohio ($4.75), recording the holdings of libraries not included 
in Gregory’s Union list, and:is intended to aid co-operation when the latter fails. ““The 
checking of periodical holdings ... has focussed attention upon gaps in important 
files and should eventually prove to be the opening wedge in a program of library 
cooperation for completing periodical files and for dividing the field of purchase.” 
(Introduction). Incidentally, a new edition of Gregory is contemplated. (Vide W. W 
Bishop in a useful article on Union catalogs in L. Q. 7 : 36—49, Jan., 1937). 

Mention must also be made of the long-awaited Union catalogue of periodical pub- 
lications prepared by the Joint Standing Committee on Library Co-operation, set up 
by the Association of University Teachers in conjunction with the University libra- 
rians, which is now in the press. (National Central Library, £3.12.6). 1935 saw a new 
edition of Ulrich’s Periodicals directory (Bowker, $10.80), a useful reference book, 
grouping periodicals by subject (with title index), and giving prices and publishers. 
Many foreign publications are included. 





Special libraries. The Special Libraries Association (America) has issued a small pamph- 


let on Special library problems : a tentative training course, compiled by Margaret 
Smith (S. L. A., 50cts.) 


Training. ‘ine International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation has published a minu- 
tely detailed description of the status and training of librarians all over the world. 
Extensively reviewed and summarized in L. Q. 6 : 293—301, July, 1936. 

Ralph Munn gives us a concise, sane review of training tendencies in America. 
Training must be brought into closer relation with the libraries students are to serve. 
The writer warns against the tendency to base all training on service in the large, 
scholarly libraries, whereas the small public libraries constitute by far the greater 
portion of libraries, where assistants need not more technical knowledge, but ‘“‘better 
general education, infinitely more book knowledge, and experience.” Ernest J. 
Reece’s Curriculum in library schools (Columbia U. P., 15/-) describes the duties 
likely to come within the scope of the public, university and research librarian, and the 
subjects to be studied to equip students for this work. He lays emphasis on the 
guidance of readers and on reference work, while Mr. Cowley devotes a whole vo- 
lume to training for the latter. (The use of reference material. Grafton, 7/6.) ‘“The 
enquirer,’ says Cowley, ‘‘has not time to wait while we discover whether a book is 
indexed, whether it has bibliographies or how it is arranged. He expects the libra- 
rian to know these things beforehand... It is useless to argue... that reference 
books can only be learnt by use.” 


Use of books and libraries. Chambers and Cleary provide concise elementary guides 
for the use of school children. ‘The structure of books and the purpose of the parts, 
title-page, contents list, index, bibliographies, is explained. Cleary gives further 
instruction in the arrangement of the material in the library, while Chambers gives 
more detailed descriptions of different types of reference books — dictionaries, 
atlases, directories, etc. A more comprehensive and equally lucid guide is that of 
Miss Scripture, which makes easy and pleasant reading, particularly with the help 
of its numerous examples and exercises. The new (5th) edition of Margaret Hu- 
tchins’ Guide to the use of libraries. (N. Y.: Wilson, $1.25) must also be men- 
tioned. 

Finally the University of Minnesota has sent us a compact little guide to the use 
ot its own library, containing ground plans of the whole library, and brief descrip- 
tions and explanations of the various departments and their use. 


References. (Items for which full details are givenin the text are not repeated here) 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. Conference, 1936. Microphotography 
for libraries : papers presented at the microphotography symposium at the 1936 
Conference ... ed. by M. Llewellin Raney. A. L.A., 
AMERICAN LIBRARY "ASSOCIATION. Public documents, committee on. Public 


documents : papers presented at the 1935 conference of the A. L. A. anded. by 
A. F. Kuhlman, chairman. A. L. A., 1936. $2. 
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by David Greenhood and Helen Gentry ; rev. ed. Macmillan co., $1.60. 

INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR INTELLECTUAL CO-OPERATION. 
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LIBRARY LITERATURE, 1933—1935, ed. by Marian Shaw. N. Y.: Wilson. 
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MORISON, Stanley. First principles of typography. C. U. P., 2/6. 
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libraries, by Elizabeth Scripture and Margaret R. Greer ; extensively rev. and 
enl. for English use by Arthur John Hawkes. Gravesend: A. J. Philip, 1936. 
(The Librarian series). 4/-. 

UNIVERSAL DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION : complete English ed. ; 4. inter- 
national ed. London : Simpkin, Marshall, 1936. Fasc. 1—2. 3/6. 

WETENSCHAPPELIJK VLAAMSCH CONGRES voor boek- en biblioteekwezen. 
3. congres, Leuven, 1934. Gent : Vijncke, 1935. 

With English summaries. 
WILSON, Louis Round. County library service in the South: a study of the Rosen- 
wald County Library Demonstration. Chicago U. P. and C. U. P., 9/-. 
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LIBRARY NOTES AND NEWS 


Durban. Municipal Library. Three months after the Library became free it had doubled 
its membership from 2,500 to 5,000. The circulation increased from 20,000, when 
readers were allowed three books at a time, to 26,000, when they were allowed only one. 
In common with most other libraries there has been an increase in non-fiction issues. 
Durban regards the unrest in Europe, and the desire of everyone to learn as much as 
possible concerning the leading characters of Europe’s political stage, as one of the con- 
tributory causes. ‘The Rondebosch Report mentions as a very acceptable cause the 
increase in the output of the scientific books written specially for the ‘“‘average man.”’ 

The Junior Library has almost trebled its readers, increasing from 1,300 to 2,600. 
An account of the work of the Junior Library appeared in The Mentor for June, 1937. 
(Cf. also S. A. L., April, 1937, p. 177). 


Grahamstown. Rhodes University College. ‘Through the generosity of Sir Abe Bailey the 
Library has come into possession of the entire library of the late John X. Merriman. 
The lidcary consists of more than 4,000 books dealing with a wide variety of topics, 
and will b: housed in the new college building. It includes many presentation copies 
by famous; authors, and there is a notable collection of books dealing with the South 
African Warand the Great War. The value of the giftis enhanced by numerous notes 
made by Ir. Merrimanand by the presence in the volumes of many letters he received. 
There is also a large letter-book containing copies of letters despatched by Mr. Mer- 
riman during his term of office. 


Johannesburg. Public Library. The Library Committee have approved of the principle of 
providing a library service to the suburbs and have instructed the Librarian, who will 
be visiting English and American libraries this year, to report on his return on the 
most suitable and economic method of supplying the book needs of those living in out- 
lying suburbs. 

One of the outstanding floats in the Coronation Pageant was that depicting King 
Edward III at the Seige of Calais. The float was designed and manned by members 
of the Library Staff. 

During the month of May four plays were produced in the Library Theatre, run- 
ning a total of 8 nights, also two films ran for a total of 5 nights, and one chamber 
music recital was given. The lecture rooms were booked for 51 functions including 17 
lectures. 

The Theatre and Lecture rooms are given free for cultural and educational 
lectures arranged by approved societies. The Committee has decided to purchase 
an epidiascope for use in the Lecture room. 

The Schools libraries established by the City Council are now in operation ; 
7,000 volumes have been sent out to 49 schools. There are 11,686 children, between 
standards I{I and VIII, served under the scheme. It is proposed to extend this service 
in the new financial year starting on July 1st, 1937. 

The Council has granted Mr. R. F. Kennedy 54 months leave on full pay to enable 
him to travel under a Carnegie Grant, and in addition has made him a study grant of 
£100 to cover expenses while in England. 


Krugersdorp. Public Library. The Africana section, which comprises 350 books dealing 
with African travel, history and biography, is undergoing a process of revision at 
the hands of the librarian, and it is hoped to supplement the collection in the next 
few months. The Library is now affiliated to the Van Riebeeck Society, and several 
of the Society’s publications have been purchased. A start has also been made on 
the formation of a local collection of all matters pertaining to Krugersdorp. 


Pietermaritzburg. Natal Society Library. An eloquent argument for free libraries is pro- 
vided by the decrease in members recorded by so many of the subscription libraries,as 
against the enormous increase at Durban since its emancipation. The Natal Society 
too, is seriously perturbed about its loss of revenue from subscriptions, and talks of 
reducing book purchases and / or staff. 
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A new experiment was instituted during 1936, when books of tickets costing 
2.s 6d. were issued. These tickets enable a reader to draw 12 books at any time in the 
course of the year. Up to the end of the year 50 books had been sold. 


In. spite of a considerable decrease in issues,there was an increase in the number of 
books on philosophy, religion and science borrowed. ‘“‘It seems as if the man-in-the- 
street is tending to go more and more to the public library when he wants a general 
hook and to the commercial book club when he wants a novel.’’ (From the Annual 
report for 1936). 


An account of the Children’s and Junior Sections appeared in The Mentor for 
June, 1937. As it was felt that there were many older boys and girls who were satis- 
fied with the more simple book, and to whom the public library was of little use, a set 
of fiction of a slightly more advanced type was included in the Children’s Library, 
and the age limit extended to 18. For the individual child-member the subscription is 
5 /- per annum, 7 /6 for two members of the same family. Students pay 10/- a year, 
and juniors under 20 pay 7 /6. These subscriptions entitle the subscriber to the full 
use of the main library. 


In order that the library might be of use to a larger number of children and ju- 
niors, a system of group or club subscriptions has been initiated. Each group or club 
must be under the supervision of an adult. For 5/- per annum a set of 6 books can be 
taken out and changed as often as desired, so that a class of 20 could have sets ‘of 24 
books from this library to forma small class library on the payment of 20 /-, that is 1 /- 
each a year. The selection, changing and distribution among the group members can 
be arranged as the teacher wishes — each member of the group can come to the lib- 
rary and choose his book or several deputies may come and choose for the rest of the 
group or make lists for the others to choose from. The only regulation is that the 
books shall not be changed in sets of less than six. 24 clubs have joined. 

There is also a gramophone section for the use of teachers, to which the sub- 
scription is 5/- a year. 10 schools belong to this. 


Pretoria. State Library. The new wing is rapidly approaching completion, and within a 


few weeks will be ready for occupation. It is costing £14,000, of which the Municipa- 
lity of Pretoria paid £5,000 and the Government the remainder. The complete plan 
provides for a three-storey building costing about £68,000, of which the new wing 
comprises a quarter. Unfortunately no provision has been made on the current esti- 
mates for the continuation of the work, and operations will cease when the present 
wing is completed, although the library is desperately pressed for accommodation. 

The wing comprises a children’s library, a reference room, areading room for 
journals and magazines,and rooms for official publications and the Africana collection. 
The children’s library is to be a delightful affair, facing North and East, with sunny 
window seats, glass-topped tables, and rugs on the floor. 


Pretoria. University Library. Excavations have been begun on the site for the new library 


building, which is to be erected ata cost of about £30,000 and will house appro- 
ximately a quarter of a million books. A vigorous campaign is being conducted for 
funds for the building. A spectacular pageant and a two-day féte have been held. 


School Farms. Mrs. S. P. Bekker, wife of the Administrator of the Transvaal, has issued 


an appeal through the press for books to be distributed to the school farms, which are 
being developed throughout the province. 


South African Library for the Blind. Grahamstown. A delightfully refreshing and en- 








lightening report of 1936 activities comes from the Library for the Blind. Chief pro- 
minence is given to the advent of the talking books. A talking book machine was pur - 
chased for £6. 19. 6, and the South African National Council for the Blind and St. 
Dunstan’s have each given a gift of £50 forthe purchase of records. In December the 
first talking book, The 39 steps, in four records, was sent out. Further records are 
awaited from overseas. The Postmaster-General is allowing parcels of records to be 
sent to blind readers at the same rate as books for the blind. Several St. Dunstan’s 
men already have machines. 
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‘‘We always regret,’’ reads the Report, ’’that there are not more detective stories 
published in Braille, as there is a steady demand for them. It is rather interesting to 
note that since David Copperfield has been on the films in this country, the book (both 
in Moon and Braille) has been constantly in circulation..’’ Among books recently 
transcribed into Braille are Slater’s The secret veld, Reitz’s Commando, and the first 
volume of Mrs. Millin’s General Smuts. Playing cards are also brailled on demand. 


There are 34 magazines and newspapers, including the Fohannesburg Braille Club 
magazine, done by hand, and The Braille science journal. Music of every description is 
bought or borrowed from the National Library for the Blind in London. 


The Worcester School for the Blind supplies Afrikaans books in Braille. This 
institution is engaged on transcribing the Afrikaans Bible into Braille, and each part is 
hought by the Library as itis issued. Worcester also produces the monthly bilingual 
magazine. Mr. Vaughan, the Braille expert, is issuing a primer for transcribers and 
others wishing to learn or teach Afrikaans Braille. It is partly in Braille partly in 
inkprint. 


An Afrikaans Braille Committee has been formed to discuss various technical 
difficulties. It has recommended that a competent person with a thorough knowledge 
of Braille printing should be sent to England to investigate the best methods of print- 
ing and binding Braille books, and that a start be made in Braille of a dictionary of 
each Afrikaans word as fixed by the committee. 


There are 225 readers. One of these has recently obtained his degree, and is now 
studying for the L.L.B. His sister is typing Braille notes for his use. 


The Report also draws attention to the fact that the South African Broadcasting 
Corporatien will grant free wireless licences ‘““where a blind person can prove that he 
is unable to pay the wireless licence. .. on condition that he pays the 2s.6d. fee exacted 
by the Postmaster-Genera! in respect of each wireless licence.” 
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Pretoria, May 22, 1937. 
‘To the Editor, 


South African Libraries. 


Dear Mr. Editor, 


I have read with pleasure Mr. Coetzee’s interesting paper published 
in last quarter's South African Libraries. 

Mr. Coetzee appears to have a very high conception of the perfect 
librarian but does not know how to produce him. The only institution 
capable of making librarians is the library itself. Employment in a library 
gives the very best opportunity to the intelligent person for receiving a libe- 
ral education. I use the word “‘intelligent”’ advisedly, for library authorities 
pay little attention to this very necessary qualification and are too apt tobe 
lead astray by ‘‘first class matriculation’’, “‘honours graduation”’ and such- 
like, imagining that the possession of these things by an assistant includes 
every other attribute. 


Intelligence is an inborn thing and no system of training, even Mr. 
Coetzee’s, can instil it, or even a substitute for it. “You cannot make a silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear’’, though universities spend vast sums yearly in’ 
trying to do so. I hasten to add that in my experience the intelligent univer- 
sity graduate is more satisfactory for library work than the ordinary matric- 
ulant — however intelligent. 


The best training in classification is to classify, under experienced super- 
vision. Classification is proverbially an education in itself and the working 
with actual books is far and away more educative and broadening than any 
amount of prescribed reading. 

A university degree course in library science is neither necessary nor 
desirable. In its Report on the Public Libraries of England and Wales (1927 ; 
reprinted 1935) the Public Libraries Committee says: ‘‘We believe that 
a well-educated man or woman can acquire the required technical know- 
ledge after entry into the service.” 

Nor is there any need to establish a “School of Librarianship” in South 
Africa. In the first place such an institution would have the effect of divid- 
ng library workers and weakening the Library Association. In the second, 
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only local residents could attendas students. Thirdly the School would be 
costly to maintain. ‘(he heavy expenditure both to students and the body 
responsible for the School would be an unwarrantable extravagance. The 
European population of South Africa is well under 2,000,000. The demand 
for trained librarians for senior posts does not amount to an average of 
onea year; it is never likely to be more; it is likely to be less as time goes 
on and training becomes more general amongst existing library staffs. 

Too much is made of the advantage to the student of personal con- 
tact with his tutor. ‘loo often this only means spoon-feeding the student, 
who subsists and passes his examinations entirely on notes culled from 
lectures. ‘The very people who could attend a School of Librarianship 
are those who can get all the personal instruction they want in their own 
libraries. Such a School would do incalculable harm to South African 
librarianship as a whole and would endanger the present correspondence 
courses, which can only succeed if every library staff (large and smal!) in 
the Union loyally and unselfishly supports them. 

Correspondence courses are the only possible form of tuition for South 
Africa, if the country is to develop as a whole. The correspondence student 
is not spoon-fed. He learns to do his own reading and to acquire facility in 
putting his knowledge on paper. Moreover there is nothing to prevent him, 
if he wishes, from getting help from his seniors and discussing his diffi- 
culties with them. In Great Britain the diplomate of the London Univer- 
sity Library School is considered in no whit superior to the product of 
the Library Association. 

Mr. Coetzee appears to think oral examination in some way preferable 
te written, but he would be a poor librarian who could not readily express 
himself on paper. ‘Those candidates who have failed to pass any examination 
of the Association have only themselves to blame, by not taking their stu- 
dies seriously enough. ‘The South African Library Association’s syllabus 
is an excellent one. More than half of it is devoted to “cultural” subjects. 
Mr. Coetzee, astonishingly for any librarian, apparently seeks to eliminate 
Netherlands, Afrikaans and English literatures from the curriculum, and 
offers us instead the Home University Library —a series of booklets of 
general information. By all means advise the student to read the Home 
University Library — it will probably help him — but do not make such 
reading compulsory. 

Mr. Coetzee deprecates the promotion of library assistants being 
dependent on obtaining the certificates of the South African Library Asso- 
ciation. He wrongly describes the examinations as largely a test of memory. 
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The fact is that the assistant who most quickly gains these certificates is 
almost invariably the most efficient, and deserves te be rewarded for the 
very severe strain of studying for examinations on the top of a hard, and 
often trying, day’s work. 


Mr. Coetzee makes the surprising suggestion that, by giving the pub- 
lic what it wants, the South African libraries have failed to secure the sup- 
port of ‘‘public opinion’. But if the other “‘educational’’ institutions he 
mentions had to subsist on “‘public opinion” they would speedily perish. 


It is to be hoped that no attempt, direct or indirect, will ever be made 
by librarians to interfere with the reading of the public. As time goes on and 
reading becomes more general, and educational methods improve, the pub- 
lic taste will change. But the Library must be a free institution — free in 
every way. “For culture like her sister happiness is not to be forced. The 
more we pursue her, the further she recedes ; the more ardently we woo her, 
the more distant she becomes’. 


I am, etc. 


M. M. STIRLING. 





To The Editor, 
South African Libraries. 
Dear Sir, 


Now that Mr. Coetzee’s paper on Education for library service has 
brought the subject into the foreground again, I should like to collect some 
random thoughts which have occurred to me from time to time while the 
question of training for librarianship has been engaging the attention of 
the Association. 

It seems obvious, as Mr. Stirling has frequently proclaimed, that any 
move to establish a rival training authority to compete with the S.A.L.A. 
would be disastrous, if only in view of the fact that the number of candi- 
dates and openings for them will always remain limited in a thinly-popu- 
lated country. Nor would it be advisable to make any major alterations 
in a syllabus which has hardly as yet had an opportunity to prove itself. 

We tend to obscure discussion by talking at random about training and 
losing sight of the fact that there are different kinds of libraries with different 
staff requirements. Wecannot expect, nor do we require, the same qualifi- 
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cations in the librarians in the smaller libraries as we do in those in the 
large public, university and special libraries.* While it is obviously not 
feasible to conduct separate courses, the commonsense course is for all 
candidates to do the same work up to a point, after which the upper strata can 
continue to more advanced studies. ‘The present Intermediate provides a 
division, but it excludesthe less ambitious, who feel disinclined to tackle 
the rather formidable Final, from much very important bibliographical and 
administrative work that is not included in the Elementary Routine. The 
(British) Library Association is trying to meet this by the relegation of part 
of the book selection and reference work from the Final to the Intermediate, 
and we would do well to keen this scheme at the back of our minds. 

As much depends on the student’s approach to his subject as on the 
letter of the syllabus, and in this connexion there are many matters of prin- 
ciple in Mr. Coetzee’s paper which deserve the serious consideration both 
of those administering our professional education and of assistants in train- 
ing. 

I heartily endorse Mr. Coetzee’s emphasis on the need for a more 
philosophic approach to library work, both asa whole and in details. So very 
much depends on one’s attitude to one’s work. There seem to be too few 
people in the profession who really have a broad view of its objectives — 
who havea clear conception of the place of thelibraryin the life of the people, 
of what the people expect it to provide, and of what it should attempt to 
provide, and why; who are inspired by the possibilities of constructive and 
progressive effort which will contribute towards the satisfaction and plea- 
sure of an ever-increasing number of people ; who, in short, find an abiding 
interest in their profession, other than as a livelihood. 

When once one has rooted in one’s subconscious mind the idea that 
every routine duty is a contribution to a central worth-while purpose, such 
duties acquire a fresh interest and lose their irksomeness. ‘The same atti- 
tude adds a new appeal to professional studies, and helps a great deal to 
lessen the strain of continuous work and study. 

Incidentally, as regards the details of both practical and theoretical 
work if we would give more thought to the immediate purpose of each 
step, if in cataloguing, classification and filing, for instance, we would 
try to place ourselves in the position of the reader using the library, and 
to imagine his probable reaction to each piece of work we are perfor ming 
for his benefit, apparent complexities will often simplify themselves. 





* Munn stresses this point in his Conditions and trends in education for librarianship, 
mentioned in Something for everyone in this issue. 
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The development of such an attitude is, of course, partly a matter of 
temperament. But if I may deduce a generalisation from personal experience, 
I feel sure that it can be nourished by favourable circumstances. “‘Intel- 
ligence”’ alone cannot do the trick. An intelligent assistant may begin work 
with the legendary “‘love of books”, and a genuine desire to share his love 
with his fellowmen, but with only a vague and unformulated idea as to how 
he is to set about it. My own entry into a library, and my first introduction 
to glamorous tomes on all the varied aspects of library work, spread before 
my mind vast fields of knowledge and literature, and a diversity of methods 
of bringing people into contact with them, such as I had not had the slightest 
conception of before. I was unusually fortunate in enjoying daily contact 
with an enthusiastic and well-informed librarian and access to what is pro- 
bably the most extensive collection of professional literature in the country. 
But what about that great majority of assistants whose reading is through 
force of circumstances largely limited to essential textbooks, and whose 
practical acquaintance with books and library tools is bounded by what 
has been provided by a committee with no conception at all of libraries as 
we know them ? No amount of “‘intelligence”’ can adequately conjure up 
a picture of the vast and varied resources of encyclopaedias, vear books, 
blue books and other reference works, of the most suitable books to meet 
popular requirements, of the best type of magazine to appeal to various 
classes of readers, of the most attractive children’s books, without every 
having seen or handled such things.* 


These are only a few of the vitally important things that simply cannot 
be learnt adequately by correspondence courses. What our small town 
libraries want most urgently is librarians who are steeped in library lore, 
who have an intimate acquaintance with all the multifarious forms of printed 
matter — not to forget its illustrated counterpart — and with methods of 
obtaining these and making them accessible to the public. Such knowledge 
is needed not only for the actual conduct of a library, but even more to 
enable the librarian to approach committees, who have conservative and li- 
mited ideas on the subject, with definite practical and acceptable proposals. 

There is a compelling need for the spreading of a knowledge of the 


real nature of library work, not only among library commnittees, but also 
among potential users. If people do not use the libraries as we feel they 





* Cf. Cowley’s Use of reference material referred to in Something for everyone in this 
issue. Also a practical article by Margaret Hutchins on training for reference and 
=e work : The Artist-teacher of bibliography, inL Q.7 : 99120, Jan., 

937. 
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should, it is largely because they know nothing about them, and pass them 
by in ignorance. 


It is acommonplace among librarians that the provision of better library 
facilities and better use of them should figure prominently in modern im- 
proved educational methods. The best facilities will not be provided until 
we have a strong body of librarians competent to provide them. 


Efficient service is its own best advertisement ; but at the same time we 
must make its existence known to those who can benefit from it. This can 
be done judiciously, without trying to force public opinion or taste. But the 
person organizing the service must be thoroughly familiar with library me- 
thods, and fully equipped with a store of knowledge and experience to draw 
upon in adapting himself to the exigencies of the moment. As a teacher, 
in order to guide the development of the child with sureness and confidence, 
must himself know a vast deal more about a subject than he will normally 
be required to impait to his pupil, so a competent librarian must have 
behind him a range of experience well beyond that of his own library. 


While realising the practical objections to the establishment of a gra- 
duate course in library science or a school of librarianship, I feel strongly 
that the Association should in the very near future earnestly consider 
the provision of some sort of short training course at one of the large 
libraries, where library tools and experienced tutors are available. In a 
Memorandum on library courses for teachers, which is to appear shortly in 
the Report of the Inter-Departmental Committee on Libraries, I have 
discussed the possibilities of such a course for teachers, also in conjunc- 
tion with the likelihood of combining the functions of teacher-librarian 
and public librarian in the smaller centres. With the co-operation of the 
Education Departments, it should be feasible to evolve some workable 
course at reasonable expense alike to the authorities and the students, 
and I would urge all librarians interested in the future of the profession 


to exert their influence at every opportunity to encourage the establish- 
ment of such a course. 


In spite of Mr. Stirling’s assertion that there will be on the average only 
‘one senior post per year vacant, two such posts have been advertised in 
the Transvaal within the last few months. Through dearth of suitable 
applicants, both were offered to the same person, and one of the authorities 
concerned is now having difficulty in making another appointment. 
Within the next few years several senior posts will become vacant bv 
retirement, and at the moment it seems as though there will be an insuf- 
ficiency of qualified candidates to fill them. 
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For a pioneer effort the Association may be reasonably satisfied with 
the number of candidates entering for its examinations. There is, how- 
ever, a rather regrettable lack of enthusiasm among a large number of lib- 
rary workers, who seem content with the existing state of affairs in their 
libraries, and show no desire to extend their professional knowledge and 
experience. One can foresee before long the anomalous situation of the 
S.A. L. A. urging upon authorities the need for appointing trained 
librarians, and then being unable to supply them. 


Apropos of this lack of interest, I feel that our colleagues inthe larger 
centres could do more than they do to stimulate their less privileged bre- 
thren. However much we may argue that the born librarian is sufficiently 
interested to maintain an entirelv self-reliant interest in his job, it is inthe 
nature of man to respond more readily to personal encouragement than to 
an inner calling. We do not sufficiently realise the disadvantages suffered 
by those isolated from the main stream of events. If we would make a more 
frequent habit of paying occasional weekend or holiday visits to other lib- 
raries as opportunity offers, and so make personal friendships with our 
colleagues, we could do much to whet their interest. Incidentally, it was not 
a little disappointing to find that, out of a membership which mus: number 
nearly a hundred, the Transvaal Branch of the S. A. L.A. could muster 
only 16 enthusiasts to support a proposed trip to Potchefstroom on Union 
Day. 

No action taken by the Association for the promotion of library inte- 
rests can reach its full fruition unless it is understood, appreciated and 
actively supported by every worker affected by the matter in question. 
While we are expecting important developments to take place as the 
result of the recommendations of the Inter-Departmental Coimmittee on 
Libraries to the Government, and, in the Transvaal, the representations of 
the S.A. L. A. tothe Transvaal Education Committee now in session, 
let us all train our thoughts and efforts towards achieving this happy co- 
operation. 


I am, 


Yours faithfully, 
ELIZABETH HARTMANN. 


University of the Witwatersrand Library, 
27th Mav 1937. 
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SELECT LIST OF NEW BOOKS 
compiled by 
R. F. KENNEDY 
Librarian, Fohannesburg Public Library 


and 


D. S. ‘TEASDALE 


Reader's Adviser, tohannesburg Public Library 


100 — PHILOSOPHY 


Eastman, Max. Enjoyment of Jaughter. Hamish 
Hamilton. 


Mr. Eastman, discussing various aspects of humour, puts forward his 
theory tnat iaughter ‘“‘may be arespunse to any pleasant stimulus 


und to any unpleasant one that can be taken playfully”. A number of 


previous theories about laughter are tested by comparison with examples 
of modern humour. The book has an excellent collection of cartoons, 
jokes, stories, and quips. 


200 — RELIGION 


274.2 Baskerville, Geoffrey. English monks and the sup- 


321 


pression of the monasteries. Cane. 


A survey of the causes and consequences of the dissolution of the English 
monasteries in the sixteenth century, particularly as it affected the monks 
and other religious communities. 


300 — SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Madariaga, Salvador de. Anarchy or hierarchy. 
Allen & Unwin. 


An assurance that Democracy is not yet bankrupt and Liberty still a 
possibility. The author believes that a way to political freedom can be 
found between the anarchy which masquerades as Democracy and the 
tyranny which cloaks Fascism and Communism alike. 


321.6 Bainville, Jacques. Dictators; transl. from the 


French ty J. L. May. Cape. 

The purpose of this book is to provide the average democratic man with 
a working philosophy of dictatorship, by the aid of which he will be 
able to pass judgment upon contemporary dictators. 





12. 6 


7. 6 


10. 6 
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321.7 Martin, Kingsley. The Magic of monarchy. Nelson. 


A short survey of the monarchy in England containing a detailed account 
of the recent abdication crisis. Discusses the position of the monarchy 
to-day and its future. 


331.8 Orwell, George. The Road to Wigan Pier. Gollancz. 


The author has attempted a first-hand account of the working class po- 
pulation of Wigan and elsewhere and an explanation of class feelings and 
prejudices of a member of “‘the lower uppermiddle class”. He declares 
his adherence to socialism but urges different methods for the socialist 
party. 


335.4 Spender, Stephen.Forward from liberalism.Gollancz. 


Spender, one of the two or three best-known of the younger poets, has 
written this book in order to justify his position — and the position of 
people who fundamentally agree with him — in being communist. He 
examines his own particular situation and presents it objectively, consider- 
ing himself as a representative of a certain tendency. 


355 Hart, Liddell. Europe in arms. Faber. 


A picture of the present state of militarism and rearmament in Europe 
and of the possible course of a future war. 


500 — NATURAL SCIENCE 


572.967  Schebesta, Paul. Revisiting my pygmy hosts. Hut- 
chinson. 
An account of the author’s third visit to the virgin Congo forests. He hos 
gathered much new information about the natives ; their religion, ethical 
and social codes, and folklore are dealt with in an interesting manner. 
591.994 Kearton, Cherry. I visit the Antipodes. Jarrolds. 


A chatty account ofa popular naturalist’s visit to Australiaand New Zea- 
land, with chapters on, and photographs of some of the queerer beasts 
and natural features of these countries. 


600 — USEFUL ARTS 


610.4 Galdston, Iago, ed. Medicine and mankind.Appleton- 
Century. 


Lectures delivered at the New York Academy of Medicine. Their pur- 
pose is “‘to admit the public behind the scenes and to reveal to them the 
influences which direct the working of the medical mind.’ —Introd. 
Partial contents: How we learned about the human body —The common 
denominator of disease. — The mystery of death. 


700 — FINE ARTS 


700 Duveen, James Henry. Secrets of an art dealer. 
Hale. 


A picture of art-dealing in its most romantic guise. The excitement of 
detecting, passing off, and buying back fakes (by rival firms), the blaci.- 
mails and scandals, and the extraordinary coincidences of the trade, all 
figure plentifully in the reminiscences, which are told with zest and i.u- 
mour. 
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709.32 The Art of ancient Egvpt. 
759.9492 ‘The Paintings of Rembrandt. 
759.9492 Vincent Van Gogh. Allen @ Unwin. 


These are the first three volumes of a series of reproductions in rotogra- 
vure and colour published in England for the Phaidon Press. The repro- 
ductions are first class and these books, handy in size, carefully indexed 
and annotated, are amazing value for the money. 


726.6 Parkhurst, Helen Huss. Cathedral : a Gothic 


pilgrimage. Davies. 

This book makes a valiant attempt to begin at the beginning with the 
earliest rituals and temples of which the influence may be found in me- 
dieval cathedrals. It is not a purely architectural survey but treats of the 
Gothic cathedral as a mirror of medieval life and character, and describes 
in somewhat florid prose ritual, belief and imagery. Confined to French 
cathedrals. Beautifully illustrated. 


780.9 Einstein, Alfred. A Short history cf music. Cassell. 


792 


828 


The purpose of this book is to trace the historical development of music 
and the effect upon that development of composers great and small. 


Strong, L. A.G. Commonsense about the drama. 
Nelson. 
This is a book addressed to a strictly unspecialised audience and fulfils 
in an admirable way its object of making the ordinary playgoer con- 
sider rationally the different dramatic elements in the plays which he 
sees. It is, withinits limits, an excellent book, free from far-fetched 
theories. 


800 — LITERATURE 
Hopkins, Gerard Manley. The Note-books and pa- 


pers of Gerard Manley Hopkins; ed. by Humphry House. 
2:4). &. 


It is of the greatest interest to have published the early diaries, essays, 
sermons, Journal from 1868—1875 and delicate, skilled drawings of 
this poet. Although the Journal contains no criticism of his own or 
other verse, it is full of poetically accurate nature observations. 


910 — DESCRIPTION AND TRAVEL 


914.7 Delafield, E. M. Straw without bricks : I visit Soviet 


Russia. Macmillan. 


Miss Delafield avoids any political estimate of Soviet Communism and 
she has just set down what shedid andsaw. She was miserable in Rus- 
sia but says so without elevating her misery into a political criticism 
of the system. Written in her usual delightful style. 


915.1 Crow, Carl. Four hundred million customers. 
Hamish Hamilton. 


The author who has carried on an advertising agency in China for many 
years, gives a description of the Chinese business man at home. 
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SELECT LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


915.6 Linke, Lilo. Allah dethroned. Constable. 


Travel in modern Turkey by an Austrian girl whose interest was not 
so much in ancient history and past glory as in the work and _ progress 
of the young Turkish Republic. 


915.66 Hamilton, A. K. Road through Kurdistan. Faber. 


The story of the most exciting piece of roadwork achieved in modern 
times. Mr. Hamilton, the sole European of the party, was for five 
years at once leader, father, doctor and mechanic to his gang of workers 
who were drawn from some of the world’s most savage races. 


916.2 Ludwig, Emil. ‘Ihe Nile in Egypt ; transl. by Mary 
H. Lindsay. Allen @ Unwin. 


A sequel to The Nile from the Source to Egypt this volume concludes a sur- 
vey of the famous river which, as naturalist and historian, Herr Ludwig 
undertook. Overwritten pages frequently discourage the reader, but the 
splendour of the theme and something ot Egypt’s legendary charm here 
captured draw him on again. 


916.711 Carlin, John. Gulla, the tramp. Cape. 


This account of an unsponsored expedition to French Cameroons is writ- 
ten by the unscientific partner in the venture. The author’s long African 
experience qualified him as assistant to “‘Gulla’’, the German woman 
scientist whose story he tells : a year of wandering among the settled Fulbe 
and nomad Bororo of Western Africa. 


916.825 Stevenson-Hamilton, J. South African Eden. Cassell. 


An account, by the Warden, of the development of the Kruger National 
Park, of its organization, and of how the wild animals are protected and 
kept in their natural condition. 


917.1 Siegfried, André. Canada. Cape. 


Surveys the geographical factors governing Canada’s past and future ; the 
racial problems which confront her people and rulers ; the contrasted 
activities of town and country, factory and farm; the peculiar relation- 
ship of Canada with the United States as well as her position with 
regard to the British Empire and the field of foreign policy in general. 
Contains interesting information on bilingualism in Canada. 


919.21 Székely, Ladislao. ‘l'ropic fever. Hamish Hamilton. 


An account of life in the tropics as seen by a Hungarian planter who spent 
ten years on the Island of Sumatra. Decidedly interesting, vivid, and 
well-written. , 


920 — BIOGRAPHY 


920 Coward, Noel. Present indicative. Heinemann. 
Inhisautobiography Mr. Coward has described as objectively as is pos- 
sible the steps by which he has attained his stage successes, and at the 

same time discusses his theatrical colleagues and the theatre in general. 
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SULD-AFRIKAANSE BIBLIOTEKE 


Dobrée, Bonamy, ed. From Anne to Victoria. 
Cassell. 
A collection of essays by distinguished writers on some of the prominent 


people who lived within the period from the death of Queen Anne to the 
accession of Victoria. 


Grey of Fallodon, Edward Grey, Ist viscount. 
Grey of Fallodon ; being the life of Sir Edward Grey, after- 
wards Viscount Grey of Fallodon, by George Macaulay 
Trevelyan. Longmans. 


This life is one of the finest biographies written within recent years. Pro- 
fessor Trevelyan’s deep sympathy with his subject has enabled him to 
write with insight and fairness. Lord Grey was one of the most important 
statesmen of his time and his political career is vividly told. At the same 
time we are shown him as an ardent countryman and nature lover whose 
letters contain much beauty and interest. 


Heiser, Victor. A Doctor’s odyssey ; adventures in 
45 countries. Cape. 


A sparkling, readable account of the struggle against disease by a 
modest humanitarian. Saturated with anecdote and adventure. 


Kipling, Rudyard. Something of myself. Macmillan. 


Kipling’s autobiography. He deals largely with his early life in India 
and his newspaper work there, of his years in America and of his expe- 
riences as a reporter in the Boer War. But he gives very little space to 
the later years of his life. 


Kruger, Paul. ‘The Pace of the ox: the life of Paul 
Kruger, by Marjorie Juta. Constable. 


Written by a South African from new and original sources, this is said 
to be the first full-length biography of Kruger to appear in English and 
to deal with his personal life. It is well done and with sufficient detach- 
ment. Kruger is presented as an honourable and attractive, though 
limited, figure ; as good as any of his opponents and better than most. 


Miller, Webb. I found no peace. Gollancz. 
The adventures of a reporter and war correspondent with his reactions 
to them. The earth is his field : United States, France, England, Mexico, 
Morocco, India, Abyssinia. A vivid, intense, dramatic, and vital account. 

Peattie, Donald Culross. Green laurels. Harrap. 
A poet, philosopher and naturalist looks at the achievements of those 
splendid interpreters of nature ‘“‘who understand what we all see’’. 

Priestley, J. B. Midnight on the desert. Heine- 
mann. 


Not a straightforward and inclusive biography, but properly a series of 
essays on various topics. He moves methodically and efficiently from 
American politics to university professors, from Hollywood to the Grand 
Canyon, from the theatre to Ouspensky. 
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SELECT LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


920 Smuts, Jan Christiaan. Grey steel : a study in 
arrogance, by H. C. Armstrong. Barker. 
An uncompromising study of Smuts that is generally too concerned with 


imaginary personal motives. But it is coherent, sane, and exciting to read. 


900 — HISTORY 


940.5 Whitaker, John. Fear came on Europe. Hamilton. 


A commentary on foreign affairs by the Geneva correspondent of the New 
York Herald-Tribune. 


941.591 O’Malley, Ernie. On another man’s wound. Rich 
& Cowan. 


One of the guerilla leaders in Ireland’s Black-and-Tan war presents a 
finely written history of bitter days. As a secret organizer and recruiting 
officer he was close to the people of the country-side, and it is their 
spirit, surviving cruelty and terrorism, that makes his book authentic 
and stirring. 


942 Maurois, André. A history of England. Cape. 


A survey from the earliest times to the abdication of Edward VIII. Care 
and skill have been given to this setting to a French air of the story of 
England. 


942.1 Rasmussen, Steen Eiler. London: the unique city. 
Cape. 


The author of this book, who is a Danish architect and town-planner, 
traces the development of London as a ‘“‘scattered city”? as distinguishable 
from the “concentrated city’? typified by Paris and Vienna. His aim ge- 
nerally is to show that the history and growth of London has been an 
exact expression of English character. Abundantly illustrated. 


944.08 Werth, Alexander. ‘The Destiny of France. Hamish 
Hamilton. 


A survey of French politics dealing on the whole with the last two 
years: the 1934 crisis and the domination of Laval; the rise of the 
popular front, balanced by the growth of the Fascist leagues. Then 
follow the triumphant 1936 elections, the developments to the end of 
the year, and a survey of future possibilities. 


951 Wu Yung. The Flight of an empress. Faber. 
A fascinating account of the Boxer rising by a Chinese official of the 
old school, and the story of his adventures with the wandering court. 
968.04 Fuller, J. F.C. The Last of the gentlemen’s wars. 
Faber. 


A straightforward account of what a young British subaltern was called 
upon to do in the ‘last of our great colonial wars.’ Shows the other side of 
the picture presented in Reitz’s Commando. 
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GENERAL 


ALDINGTON, Richard 
ASHTON, Helen 
BIRMINGHAM, G. A. 
BURNETT, I. Compton- 
CHURCH, Richard 
COLE, J. A. 

DAVIES, Rhys 
DURANTY, Walter 
FAULKNER, William 
GOLDING, Louis 
HALLIDAY, Michael 
HUDSON, Stephen 
JACOB, Naomi 
LINKI.ATER, Eric 
MACAULAY, Rose 
MAUGHAM, W. S. 
MORROW, Honore 
MORDAUNT, Elinor 
MOTTRAM, R. H. 
NATHAN, Robert 
RIDING, Laura 
SADLEIR, Michael 
THOMPSON, Edward 
TOMLINSON, H. M. 
WODEHOUSE, P.G. 
WOOLF, Virginia 


FICTION 


Very heaven 

People in cages 

Mrs. Miller’s aunt 
Daughters and sons 
The Porch 

This happy breed 

A Time to laugh 

One life, one kopeck 
Absalom, Absalom ! 
The Dance goes on 
Three for adventure 
The Other side 

Fade out 

Juan in China 

I would be private 
Theatre 

Let the King beware ! 
Royals free 

Time to be going 

The Enchanted voyage 
‘Trojan ending 

These foolish things 
Burmese silver 

All hands ! 

l.ord Emsworth and others 
The Years 


DETECTIVE STORIES & THRILLERS 


BAILEY, H. C. 
BLAKE, Nicholas 
BUSH, Christopher 
CHRISTIE, Agatha 
CONNINGTON, J. J. 
SAYERS, Dorothy L. 


SHORT STORIES 


ARMSTRONG, Martin 
COPPARD, A. E. 
GIBBONS, Stella 
MAXWELL, W. B. 


Black land, white land 
There’s trouble brewing 


The Case of the missing minutes 


Murder in the mews 
A Minor operation 
Busman’s honeymoon 


A Case of conscience 
Ninepenny flute 
Roaring tower 
Jacob’s ladder 


(Heinemann) 
(Collins) 
(Methuen) 
(Gollancz) 
(Dent) 

(Faber) 
(Heinemann) 
(Hamish Hamilton) 
(Chatto & Windus) 
(Rich & Cowan) 
(Cassell) 
(Cresset Press) 
(Hutchinson) 
(Cape) 

(Collins) 
(Heinemann) 
(Cassell) 
(Joseph) 
(Hutchinson) 
(Constable) 
(Constable) 
(Constable) 
(Faber) 
(Heinemann) 
(Jenkins) 
(Hogarth Press) 


(Gollancz) 

(Collins) 

(Collins) 

(Collins) 

(Hodder & Stoughton) 
(Gollancz) 


(Gollancz) 
(Macmillan) 
(Longmans) 
(Hutchinson) 





